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THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE TOPIC 
FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1948-1949 IS: 
RESOLVED: That the United Nations Now Be Revised 

Into A Federal World Government 
The services of the MID-WEST DEBATE BUREAU 
have*been designed to meet the particular problems 
thot ore presented by this very difficult topic. Prices 
on debate materials are as follows 


DEBATE HANDBOOK $3.35 
THE DEBATE REVIEW 2.00 
SET OF SPEECHES 1.38 


YOUR GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE REBUTTAL‘ 1.6 
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These prices advanced 5 percent on Zine Cuts, and 
1” percent on Copper Cuts, August 1, 1948 
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‘ As the Gditor 


We are afraid that often sincere and 
conscientious promoters of a student coun- 
cil conference have a misconception of its 
purpose, apparently believing that its 
main aim is to educate the delegates. This 
is an illogical idea. The main purpose of 
such a convention is to promote the devel- 
opment of better citizenship in the schools 
back home through a proper instruction 
and inspiration of the delegates. Unless 
the school. itself benefits, participation in 
a conference would be hard to justify. 

Similarly, the main purpose of a stud- 
ent council organization within the school 
is not to train the few students who com- 
pose it but rather to educate the many 
students who elect and cooperate with it. 


Among other things, the faculty-com- 
mittee report on fraternities in Cleveland 
high schools condemns these organizations 
as “inciters of prejudice in matters of 
race, religion, and economic status” and 
calls them “sources of heart aches among 
students.” Further, it states that “school 
authorities have been reduced to the ab- 
surd position of having to court the sup- 
port of these exclusive groups to assure 
the success of a school-wide social event.” 
The Board of Education is now studying 
this report and considering its recom- 
mendations that these high school fratern- 
ities be definitely banned. 

Spring and summer student trips and 
tours promise to be more numerous and 
extensive than ever. Hence, it would be 
a good plan to work out the details of 
reservations early. Not only does the 
early bird catch the worm but also the 
early trip-promoter catches the sleeping 
quarters. 





Perhaps influenced by newspaper and 
magazine selection of the ‘Football Coach 
(player, actor, musician, mother, etc.) of 
the Year,” colleges increasingly are se- 
lecting and honoring the “Alumnus of 
the Year.” This is an activity which the 
high schools could well initiate, organize, 
and promote. The appropriate activities 
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—assembly program, reception, dinner, 
hanging of the portrait in the school’s 
“Hall of Fame,” etc. make it an excellent 
school-community event. Why not try it? 


Six years ago the Newark, New Jersey, 
schools sponsored the organization and 
development of an “Alumni Chorus.” Since 
then this group has presented 55 pro- 
grams. The Board of Education pays 
most of the expense. Each member con- 
tributes 50 cents a month and provides 
his own music. 


More than 200,000 poems are submit- 
ted each year by students for possible in- 
clusion in the Annual Anthology of High 
School Poetry, published by the National 
High School Poetry Association. Amazing! 


In some states the school law requires 
that all student activity funds be handled 
by the Board of Education, on the basis 
that such funds are the property of the 
school district and so are subject to the 
same routines and procedures as taxation 
revenues. However, even in some of these 
states the students and faculty members 
handle the funds without complaint. 

Following a recent Superior Court rul- 
ing in Pennsylvania that admission, mem- 
bership, and other fees, class assessments, 
sales of merchandise, newspapers, year- 
books, etc., represent school disrtict in- 
come, proponents of student-teacher han- 
dling are introducing the necessary bills 
to make this procedure legal. 


“The last to come in, the first to go out,” 
tells the story of the near-disappearance 
of courses in extra-curricular activities 
during the war. These courses are now 
back again, stronger than ever. And they 
are popular too. (Last summer publishers 
were caught short on textbooks). 

A good course in this field is attractive 
to most teachers because it not only covers 
a wide variety of interesting subjects, but 
also allows for individual specialization. 
Maybe an idea for your summer session? 
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What Price Advisership? 


UR American High School system 
Oras been producing student publica- 

tions for a long, long time, but in 
the earlier days supervision was in many 
instances very lax. 

With the great increase in school popu- 
lation following World War I, there was a 
great increase in the number of student 
publications. Formation of local, region- 
al, state, and national student press asso- 
ciations in that general period led to an 
ever-improved product under much more 
formal and widespread faculty supervision. 

Today, country-wide, the newspaper is 
overwhelmingly predominant, and almost 
every school seems to be able to produce 
some kind of publication — printed, mim- 
eographed, lithographed, or made by some 
other process. Literary magazines, ex- 
cept in some very large schools, are com- 
paratively rare, but schools of almost every 
level make an attempt at some sort of 
graduating class book. 

The Place of the Adviser 

All these journalistic enterprises, cost- 
ing much time, effort, and money, are be- 
yond the unguided skill and ability of stu- 
dents. even at the high school level. The 
“know how” has to be provided by some 
sort of faculty supervision. 

Surprisingly enough, however, this 
highly technical work is far too often as- 
signed to any teacher who seems to be wil- 
ling to accept the assignment or too new or 
too weak to resist appointment to the job. 
Too often the task is piled on top of a full, 
regular teaching schedule. It is often given 
to a person who has not had a single day 
of preparation for the work. In fairness, 
it must be noted, however, that numerous 
school systems recognize the value of the 
work done by the adviser. 

There seems to be nothing approaching 
uniformity in the consideration given pub- 
lication advisers throughout the country, 
and often within the same legal school jur- 
isdiction, it is largely a matter of individ- 
ual bargaining on the part of the adviser. 
This is largely caused by the fact that ad- 
ministrators have not nationally defined 
the place and agreed upon compensation 
for the so-called “extra-curricular” activ- 
ities, 
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Frankfort High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Questionnaire 


In order to get a sampling of the condi- 
tions under which advisers work, the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Advisers Associa- 
tion, in the spring of 1947, sent outa 
questionnaire to a large number of advis- 
ers throughout the country at various ed- 
ucational levels, asking replies to five gen- 
eral questions involved in the work of pro- 
ducing student publications and the com- 
pensation (roster or financial) received. 

In all, 287 replies were received from 33 
states, Alaska, and the District of Colum- 
bia, scattering to be sure, but indicative of 
the comments most often heard at school 
press conventions. 

Of the elementary school advisers re- 
plying, not one received financial compen- 
sation, but about half stated that some 
slight roster compensation is given. 

Of the junior high advisers, only one re- 
ceives financial compensation ($100 a 
term), while slightly more than half re- 
ceive roster compensation to the extent of 
one less class per day than the regular 
teaching load. 

Of 228 senior high school advisers, 92 
state that advisership is part of the regu- 
lar teaching load; 113 say it is extra, and 
17 report some kind of combination. On- 
ly 27 who replied get financial compen- 
sation; the other 197 receive none. A to- 
tal of 106 receive some form of school 
duty compensation, but 80 receive no 
compensation of any kind. For only 
eight persone is advisership of the publi- 
cation specifically written into the con- 
tract, but those whose major subject is 
journalism are expected to sponsor the 
publication as part of the regular job. 

The amount of money paid specifically 
for sponsoring the publication ranges 
from $50 to $250 a year, with several 
getting $100 or $200 a year and only two 
receiving $250. 

Many senior high school advisers com- 
ment on the amounts paid to the various 
coaches of athletics and present reasons 
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why publication advisers should be com- 
pensated. 

At the teachers’ college level, not one 
receives compensation for publication 
work, although one is director of publicity 
and is paid in that capacity. About two- 
thirds report a reduction in teaching load. 
Only one person indicated a contract cov- 
ering advisership specifically. 

(At this point, the booklet published by 
the Association on the subject carries sev- 
eral pages of quoted comments from ad- 
visers at all educational levels, but they 
are too lengthy to be summarized here. 
Suffice it to say that practically all shades 
of opinion were expressed, with the great 
majority desiring some form of compen- 
sation, with those favoring roster consid- 
eration about equally balanced by those 
who want money payment.) 

There is no one, single answer to the 
problem, as advisers are not in agreement 
as to what they want or should have. Some 
want money (how much”); some want 
roster compensation ; some few are willing 
to do the job on top of a full day’s work. 

The problem is evidently different at 
different school levels. Elementary school 
teachers cannot, of course, expect as much 
of their staffs as can the advisers of se- 
nior high school publications. 

It is also different for varying types of 
nublication. Work on a school newspaper 
is different from that on a school annual 
or senior record book and from work on 
different types of magazines. 

An adviser of a four-column newspaper 
appearing monthly cannot expect the 
same kind of consideration as that given 
to the adviser of a seven-column weekly. 
One less class per week for each would be 
most obviously unfair. 

The problems of a person who handles 
news, business, and art are not the same 
as those of the person who does only one 
of the three. The adviser who has the op- 
portunity to train the staff in one or more 
terms of journalism does not have the 
same problems as the person who has to 
“nick a staff out of the air,” with compe- 
tition from athletics, music, dramatics, 
and the like that take the time of the lim- 
ited number of usable students in the 
small high school. 


Another point to be considered is the 
size of the staff with which the adviser 
works. A great many school newspapers 
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carry a staff of 30 news staff members, 
with a business staff, plus home room rep. 
resentatives for news or business or both. 

Very few of those questioned mention 
another very pertinent point —the train. 
ing of the adviser prior to appointment to 
work on the publication. It would seem 
that far too many publication advisers 
have not had a single course in college in 
actual preparation for work with a school 
publication. Most are English majors, to 
be sure, but this training does not qualify 
them to handle the many technicalities of 
producing a publication of top-notch qual. 
ity. However, it would seem that an in. 
creasingly large number of teachers are 
hired as teachers of journalism, although 
there are many schools in which this is 
not the case. 

Publication advisers, as indicated earli- 
er, always make much of the fact that 
many athletic coaches are paid for after. 
school work while they are not. Athletic 
coaches do not have much opportunity to 
train a varsity team in gym periods, and 
general athletic ability does not familiar. 
ize a boy with the technicalities of high 
school varsity sports. Neither does gen- 
eral English ability enable a student to 
produce good newspaper copy, to write 
good headlines, nor to produce good page 
make-up. Additional training is needed 
by the athlete — and by the seriously 
minded journalist. If the athletic coach 
is given additional compensation, why 
should the journalistic “coach” not receive 
similar consideration? Publication advis- 
ers have perhaps been remiss in not call- 
ing more attention to the great values of 
their activity for the entire school, for the 
surrounding community as a long-term 
proposition in youth training, and for good 
community relations. 

The publication adviser is at a great 
disadvantage in being a lone worker with- 
in his field within his school. At best 
there are only a very small number of pub- 
lication advisers per school (frequently 
only one), and requests for consideration 
can often be very quickly brushed aside. 
However, if all those who are involved in 
sponsoring so-called extra-curricular ac- 
tivities can band together, it may be pos- 
sible to arrive at a better understanding 
of the attitude of the school administration 
toward the entire problem within that 
(Continued on page 154) 
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Creative Assembly Activities 


in terms of the total educational pro- 

gram of the school. As such, it must 
have educational value, be conducive to 
constructive moral and ethical devalop- 
ment, and embody the best and most dy- 
namic social viewpoints of the particular 
school. There is no other single school 
activity that can so adequately summarize 
the social attitudes, school-student prob- 
lems, and daily interrelation of principal, 
faculty, and student body, as does a func- 
tional school assembly. 

Current school practices belie the above 
statement. In many schools today, too 
many assemblies are haphazardly planned, 
inadequately sponsored, inadequately pro- 
duced, and do not represent administrator- 
teacher-student cooperative planning. 

On the positive side, the values that can 
be derived from assembly activities which 
are cooperatively planned can be summar- 
ized as follows: The assembly activity can 
be informal and informative and present 
a distinct phase of human knowledge. It 
can be designed so that it may provide for 
students, who live in a complex society and 
who are both emotionally and physically 
confused, by creating a spiritual and en- 
nobling influence, either through a drama- 
tization of their own peculiar and indi- 
vidual problems or through a pageant il- 
lustrating their common problems, weak- 
nesses, and strengths. 

The assembly activity may be used as 
a possible motivation for constructive cur- 
riculum planning, individual class _ pro- 
jects, and individual activity expressions 
of student creative ability and latent tal- 
ents. 

The assembly activity can be a teach- 
ing device which can be sharp and deci- 
sive and can demonstrate to an entire 
school body those desirable qualities of 
good citizenship which make for a har- 
monious school existence. 


Gin term assembly must be thought of 


A factor that is commonly overlooked 
in assembly activity planning is that its 
greatest value to the student lies in the 
process of preparation. The secondary 
value of such preparation is for the stud- 
ents who are part of the assembly activi- 
ty as spectators. Whenever possible, stud- 
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ent evaluation of assembly activities makes 
them participants in the experience. This 
student evaluation can act as a guide for 
further development of similar assembly 
activities which do not satisfy nor ful- 
fill their student function. The concomi- 
tant value of this process of assembly ac- 
tivity development lies in student cooper- 
ation, group loyalty, self-confidence, self- 
expression, and the organization ability 
which results. 

It must be understood that no assembly 
activity is of value unless an audience is 
there to participate in the experience. 
Audience value and audience instruction 
can be gained through the opportunity it 
gives the spectators to practice and acquire 
good habits of social behavior. Often, 
social pressure can be brought upon an 
audience which will help individual stu- 
dents to learn the rudiments of courtesy to 
the performers and to the rest of the au- 
dience. Audience participation should 
demonstrate the type of learning where 
the student can develop finer kinds of 
behaviors and can make social reciprocity 
of desirable behaviors a part of the as- 
sembly program itself. 

The feeling of unity and common ef- 
fort between performers and spectators 
can be built up through functional as- 
sembly activities. Such things as proper 
care of the building, proper care of pro- 
grams, and assisting with lighting, back- 
drop painting and ushering is of real value 
to the social development of students. 

From the viewpoint of developing stu- 
dent opinion, the assembly program can 
be a fulcrum from which controversial 
problems can be developed and analyzed. 
Decisions and recommendations can be 
brought forth and made public as a re- 
sult of assembly activities whose objec- 
tive is to develop good citizenship in think- 
ing and good citizenship participaton. 

There is as much variety in the specific 
materials which go into the making of an 
assembly activity as there is in the pupil 
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experiences and pupil problems in the 
school. Hence, in guiding the assembly 
activity policy of the school, an assembly 
committee consisting of delegated faculty 
advisors and elected student representa- 
tives should be formed. It is the responsi- 
bility of this assembly activity committee 
to encourage productions arising from 
the active interests of the students. Ar- 
tificial and showy assembly activities 
should be discouraged as they do not con- 
tribute to the general educational devel- 
opment of the school nor to the additive 
experience of the students. 

Outside talent should be employed only 
in those cases where students cannot ade- 
quately perform the same duties. School 
personnel are cautioned in their use of 
outside programs. Only those programs 
should be used that come highly recom- 
mended or that have established status 
in the education field. It is not sufficient 
that they be recreational in nature, but 
they should contribute distinctly and con- 
structively to the experiences of the stu- 
dents in a supplementary fashion. Out- 
side programs should come under the con- 
sideration of the assembly activity com- 
mittee in the same way that student-de- 
veloped programs do. A few rudimentary 
committees follow: (a) The assembly 
program should have universality of ap- 
peal. (b) It should be interesting. (c) 
It should answer a definite need of the 
students. (d) It should stimulate the im- 
agination of the students. (e) It should 
create ideals. (f) It should have spiritual 
value. (g) It should create greater social 
understandiag. (h) It should create 
greater understanding of the individual. 
(i) It should present social problems In 
which a student finds himself. (j) It 
should challenge the student’s best think- 
ing and best moral behavior. (k) It 
should be emotionally satisfying. (1) It 
should not create fears, prejudices, mal- 
adjustments, or social or religious mis- 
understandings. 

No single individual should be burden- 
ed with tco much assembly activity par- 
ticipation. It is better that many con- 
tribute to the presentation. Division of 
labor should be carefully selected in terms 
of the nature of the individual assemb])\ 
activity. 

Assemby activities should be rated ac- 
cording to the maturity of the individual 
croup that will participate in it, both as 
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performe:.s and as spectators. It is ad: 
vised that homogeneous audiences be se. 
lected for individual presentations so that 
assembly activities can be made more ef. 
fective. 

Rarely should the assembly activity be 
less than fifteen minutes in length or long. 
er than an hour. It is common practice 
that an assembly program be given each 
week. However, this can be made elastic 
and flexible to the needs of the particular 
school, its curriculum, and the groups con- 
cerned. 

It is advisable that the assembly pro- 
gram schedule be developed early in the 
year, after a survey has been made of the 
needs and interests of the student body 
and faculty. Sponsorship and responsi- 
bility for individual assembly programs 
should be given early in the year so that 
individual teacher and student sponsors 
may be aware of their Cuties and can pre- 
pare for them. 

It is recommended that a period of from 
seven to ten days be the maximum time 
for preparation of an individual assembly 
activity, unless it is of an unusual nature 
and affords unusual opportunities for 
student participation, or presents particu- 
lar problems of production. It is best, 
however, that no longer period of rehears- 
al be needed. 

The degree of dramatic finish ex- 
pected for an assembly activity before 
presentation varies with the sponsor, with 


the cast, and with the particular program. 
Perhaps a reasonable finish to any par- 
ticular assembly activity may be stated 
as one in which the participants are clear- 
ly heard in the rear of the auditorium, in 
which they maintain proper poise, proper 
pronunciation, and a live cadence in de- 
livery. 


For the usual school situation, assembly 
activities may be divided into taese four 
categories: 

1. Inspirational assemblies 

(a) Alumni days 

(b) Patriotic Day 

(c) Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, ete. 

(d) Exhibit days: arts, class works 

(e) Discussions by administrators, 
sponsors, ministers, lecturers, or 
outstanding personalities in the 
community 

2. Instructive or informational as- 
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sembly activities 
(a) Election and installation of 
school officers 
(b) Club activities 
(c) Awarding of honors and insig- 
nia 
(d) Demonstrations 
(e) Health 
(f{) Morals and manners 
(g) Educational p-ctures 
(h) Pep meetings 
(i) Publications 
3. Recreational activities 
(a) Music by visiting artists or stu- 
dents 
(b) Community singing 
(c) Glee club 
(d) Orchestra 
(e) Various stunt programs 
(f) Cartoonists 
(g) Lectures 
(h) Radio broadcasts 
(i) Motion pictures 
(j) Vaudeville 
(k) Readings 
(1) Impersonations 
(m) Visiting play groups or mono- 
loguists 
!. Administrative assemblies 
(a) Discussion of school plans 
(b) Discussion of school rules and 
regulations 
(c) Handbook seminars 
(d) Orientation programs for new 
students 
Eitor’s Note: Dr. Flaum’s “Principies for 
Developing Creative Assembly Programs” will 
follow next month. 


Miami Edison’s 
History Club 
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erodotus, “Father of History,” we 
Hf teiieve, would be quite pleased with 
the activities of a group of Miami- 
Edison pupils in 1948. For the avowed 
purpose of gaining and sharing knowledge 
of history, the History Club was organiz- 
ed. Here is its rather unique plan: 
Two houses, First, the Chamber of Dep- 
uties of the World; Second, The House of 
Representatives of Florida 
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Each division of three areas—the world 
areas—Europe, Africa, Western Hemis- 
phere, Russia and Asia. Florida areas 
are: historical Florida; Natural History 
of Florida; and Present-day Florida. The 
theme for the year is ‘“‘Know your State 
Florida.”” Each member of the club is a 
member of both the World and Florida 
divisions, each chose which area in which 
he desired to study. The programs are 
planned to have three twenty minute re- 
ports at each meeting—one report from 
an area of the world history and one re- 
port from one area in Florida, and one re- 
port on current events. 

An interesting feature of the club is 
the different sections of the United States 
and European countries represented. Au- 
stria, Hungary, Denmark, Sweden and 
Scotland are European countries repre- 
sented, and Venezuela reports for South 
America. Several interesting talks by re- 
presentatives of these countries have been 
given during the year. 

One member who speaks Russian gave 
an illustrated talk on Russia, using real 
photographs shown with the opaque pro- 
jector. 

On another program of unusual interest 
was a talk on natural history of Florida. 
The speaker exhibited live snakes of dif- 
ferent kinds. 

One project which the club is now work- 
ing on.is collecting school magazines and 
papers to send to Germany through the 
National Association of Journalism Di- 
rectors. 

The social side has not been neglected 
by the club. Here again Herodotus comes 
to mind. He always noticed the inter- 
esting little incidents that made history 
more than a list of facts. One of the most 
enjoyable events of the past year was a 
vacht trip on beautiful Biscayne Bay, In- 
dian River, and Government Cut. A mem- 
ber was host to the club. On this trip we 
had close up views of the homes on “Mil- 
lionaire Row”. Among the _ beautiful 
homes are those of Fred Snite, Hetty 
Greene’s son, McFadden, Firestone, and 
others. 

The club has been honored with invita- 
tions to two meetings of the Florida His- 
torical Association. 

Especial interest is centered on a ful- 
ler realization of our theme, “Know Flori- 
da” for next year. 
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Class Jewelry in High School 


COMMON custom in high schools is 
A iat of having class rings or pins. 
Is this a worthy custom? Can it 
be justified in light of the experiences and 
opinions of high-school students after they 
have graduated? Is its continuance fos- 
tered by the desires of the students, or is 
it fostered by the efforts of the jewelry 
manufacturers and salesmen? An effort 
to learn the answers to the first two of 
these questions is reported in this article. 
Information pertinent to the questions 
in point was obtained principally by the 
personal-interview procedure from 760 
high-school graduates. These graduates 
were from 173 different high schools, most 
of which were located in Indiana. Nearly 
all the high schools were public schools. 
As many as 90 graduates were from a 
single high school, but 112 schools had only 
one representative each among the zrad- 
uates interviewed. Eleven high schools 
had 20 or more representatives each a- 
mong the graduates interviewed, and 15 
had from 10 to 20. The sex division of 
the interviewees was 374 girls and 386 
boys. The race division was 687 whites 
and 73 Negroes. Only an inconsiderable 
number of the graduates were of recent 
foreign extraction. Most of the gradu- 
ates were in relatively recent classes. The 
distribution of graduates by recency of 
graduation was as follows: 0 to 3 years 
earlier, 248; 4 to 6 years, 206; 7 to 9 
years, 126; 10 to 12 years, 57; 13 to 15 
years, 60; 16 to 18 years, 27; 19 to 21 
years, 13; 22 to 24 years, 7; 25 or more 
years, 12; recency not learned, 4. The 
interviewees were distributed among some 
forty occupations. The most common oc- 
cupational groups’ represented were: 
teachers, 281; college students, 129; 
housewives or housekeepers, 54; mer- 
chants, salesmen, and retail clerks, 39; 
book keepers, stenographers, and other of- 
fice employees, 32; farmers, 29; nurses, 
13. There was no significant difference in 
the information obtained from graduates 
engaged in the different leading occupa- 
tions, however, so no further attention is 
given in this report to occupations. 
The pertinent information was obtained 
from the graduates by asking them nine 
questions. These questions and the dis- 
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tributions of replies to them are presented 
consecutively below. Only the major find- 
ings, without tedious details, are reported. 

Question 1. Is it a regular custom in 
your high school to buy class jewelry? It 
seems that it is a regular custom in most 
schools. The answers to this question 
were: yes, 666; no, 85; not answered 
or not known, 9. 

Question 2. Did you buy a ring ora 
pin? Rings, 458; pins, 99; both rings 
and pins, 12; fob, 1; none, 186; _ not 
answered, 4. Approximately one third of 
the Negroes did not buy, and approximate- 
ly one fourth of the graduates as a whole 
did not buy. 

Question 3. Why did you buy? Wanted 
to, 332; to conform to class action, 195; 
for souvenir, 5; succumbed to salesman- 
ship, 2; for style, 1; girl gave him one, 
1; collecting instinct, 1; liked display, 
1; father wanted her to, 1; a fad, 1; 
didn’t have a good ring before, 1;  un- 
answered, 229. The sex differences in 
reply to this question were quite marked. 
One hundred ninetly-five girls bought be- 
cause they wanted to and 75 bought simply 
to conform to class action, whereas 127 
boys bought because of desire and 120 
bought so as to conform. Race differen- 
ces were noticeable also. Sixty-nine per 
cent of the Negroes who bought did so 
because of desire, while only 56 per cent 
of all students who bought did so for that 
reason, and 22 per cent of the Negroes 
bought to conform, while 34 per cent of 
all did so. This shows that girls more 
than boys and Negroes more than whites 
had a desire for class jewelry. 

Question 4. If you did not buy, why? 
Was not interested or did not want to, 55: 
financially unable, 46: it was not the cus- 
tom for the class to buy, 40: did not like 
the design selected, 7; did not favor the 
practice, or did not care for jewelry, 4; 
class could not agree, 3;not worth the cost, 
3; not in school long enough before gradu- 
ating, 1; did not expect to graduate, 1; 


1 Sixteen graduate students at Indiana State 
Teachers College gathered the data of this survey. 
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parent objected, 1; unanswered, 599. 
There was no significant sex difference in 
reply to Question 4, but the race differ- 
ences were considerable. About four- 
fifths of the Negroes who did not buy 
gave financial inability as their reason, 
while only about one fourth of all gradu- 
ates interviewed and who did not buy 
gave that reason. 


Question 5. Where did you get the mon- 
ey to buy your class jewelry? Well over 
half of the students who bought obtained 
the money from their parents. The differ- 
ent sources and their frequency were: 
parents, 347; earned, 150; gift, 37; allow- 
ance, 26; class fund, 4; interest on bank 
account, 1; from a friend, 1; not answered 
194. It is probable that most of the money 
in “gifts” and “allowances” also came 
from parents. The sex differences in re- 
gard to sources of money were marked. 
Of the 347 who obtained the money from 
their parents, 215 were :irls and 132 were 
boys; of the 150 who earned their money, 
35 were girls and 115 were boys; of the 

who had the money given them, 30 
were girls and 7 were boys. It is signifi- 
cent to recall in connection with the sex 
differences shown here that the boys were 
less anxious to buy than the girls. 


Question 6. Do you still have your class 
jewelry? Yes, 414; no, 152; don’t know, 
3; unanswered, 191. Sex differences again 
were found. Two hundred twenty-seven 
girls still had their class jewelry and 67 
did not, while 187 boys did and 85 did not. 
Also, the proportion of Negroes who still 
had their high-school class jewelry was 
somewhat larger than for all the group 
who bought. There is no decided evidence 
that larger proportions of students who 
graduated within recent years still had 
their jewelry than of students who gradu- 
ated longer ago. 


Question 7. If you still have your jewel- 
y how often do you wear it? Constantly, 
daily, or regularly, 207; often, or fre- 
quently, 50; seldom, or occasionally, 48; 
unanswered, 455. Appreciable sex and 
race differences were apparent here. The 
proportion of girls who still wore their 
class jewelry at all was slightly greater 
than of the boys, and the proportion of 
Negroes who still wore theirs was notice- 
ably greater tnan that of the group as a 
whole. Also, there was a slight indication 
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that graduates of the more recent classc ; 
wore their class jewelry more extensively 
than those of former years. 

Question 8. Do you favor class jewelry 
for high-school students? Yes, 493; no, 
239; don’t know, 2; yes for large schools 
but no for small, because it is less notice- 
able in a large school when some do not 
buy, 1; not answered, 25. As in reply 
to a number of other questions in this 
survey, the boys indicated less interest. 
In reply to Question 8, 274 girls were fav- 
orable and 94 were not, while 219 boys 
were favorable and 145 were not. In like 
manner, and as in previous questions, 
Negroes were found to be more favorable 
than whites. The ratio of Negroes favor- 
ing the custom to those not, as shown in 
reply to Question 8, was more than 6 to 1, 
whereas the corresponding ratio for all 
graduates interviewed was only a little 
more than 2 to 1. 

Question 9. Would you buy class jewel- 
ry in high school if you were living your 
life over? The answers to this question 
closely paralleled those to the preceding 
one, and the same sex and race differences 
were revealed. The answers were: yes, 
198; no, 208; don’t know, 2; yes, if 
less expensive, 1; yes, if design agreeable, 
1; not answered, 50. Of the 498 who said 
they would buy again, 279 were girls and 
219 were boys. Of the 208 who said they 
would not buy again, 81 were girls and 
127 were boys. The ratio of Negroes who 
would buy again to those who would not 
was exactly the same as in reply to Ques- 
tion 8, a little better than 6 to 1, and the 
corresponding ratio for all graduates in- 
terviewed (760) was only 2! to 1. 

An analysis of the answers given by the 
high-school graduates to the nine ques- 
tions of this survey warrants the follow- 
ing conclusions. 

1. It is a regular custom in most of the 
high schools represented by these gradu- 
ates to have class jewelry. 

Approximately three fourths of the 
graduates interviewed bought class jew- 
elry. Rings were the form most common- 
ly bought. 

3. The ratio of those who bought through 
desire to those who bought for the sake of 
conformity was a little better than 3 to 2. 

1. The principal reason for people’s not 
buying when their classes did so were lack 
of interest and financial inability. 
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5. Most of the students obtained the 
money to buy their class jewelry from 
their parents, but a little over one fourth 
of those who bought earned the money 
themselves. 

6. Less than three fourths of those who 
bought class jewelry indicated they still 
had it. 

7. Only a little over half of those who 
bought class jewelry still wear it, and on- 
ly a little more than one third of those who 
bought still wear it regularly. Graduates 
in more remote years tend to wear their 
class jewelry less than those of more re- 
cent years. 

8. Almost two thirds of the total num- 
ber of high-school graduates interviewed 
expressed a favorable attitude toward 
class jewelry, and about an equal number 
said they would buy it if they were living 
their lives over. This proportion is some- 
what less than the proportion who bought 
jewelry in the first place, which fact indi- 
cates in a way a less favorable attitude 
toward the practice among the graduates 
now than they had toward it when they 
were still in high school. 

9. The sex differences revealed in re- 
gard to experiences and attitudes toward 
high-school class jewelry constitute one 
of the major findings of this investigation. 
The practice is noticeably more popular 
among the girls than among the boys. The 
girls bought more because of desire than 
did the boys, and the boys bought more for 
the sake of conformity than did the girls. 
3ovys were decidedly more self-reliant in 
buying, the girls depending more upon 
their parents for the money. The girls 
still have their class jewelry in noticeably 
larger proportions than boys, and they 
wear it in somewhat larger proportions 
also. Also, the number of girls who still 
favor the practice of having class jewel- 
ry in high school and who state that they 
would buy class jewelry in high school if 
they were living their lives over is notice- 
ably higher than the number of boys who 
expressed such attitudes. 

10. Race differences revealed in this 
survey are equally significant. Class jew- 
elry seems to be a Negro specialty. Ne- 
groes did not buy class jewelry in as large 
proportions as did whites because of great- 
er financial inability, but when they 
bought it they did so more through de- 
sire. The Negroes still have their class 
jewelry in larger proportions than do 
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whites, and they wear it in even still larg- 
er proportions than do the whites. The 
proportion of Negroes voting favorably 
toward the practice and the proportion 
stating that they would buy if living their 
lives over is greater, markedly so in each 
instance, than with the whites. 

11. It has not been shown previously 
in the report, but the answers to the vari- 
ous questions showed a greater popularity 
of class jewelry among the graduates of 
ccuntry high schools than among city 
high schools. 

12. On the whole, the attitude of the 
high-school graduates interviewed seemed 
to favor the practice of having class jew- 
elry in high school, but the practice stands 
in especially good favor with girls, Ne- 
groes, and rurals. It would be well to 
see what the result would be in regard to 
this practice if salesmen remained away 
from the high-school buildings. 





WHAT PRICE ADVISERSHIP? 
(Continued from page 148) 

school system. At least, a clear under- 
standing can be obtained as to what con- 
stitutes a just teacher load and what com- 
pensation can be given to those who are 
expected to do these extras. Sponsors of 
these activities can, as a rule, make great 
progress toward reduced teacher load or 
financial compensation when the entire 
extra-curricular program is reviewed as a 
whole rather than piecemeal according to 
the wish of any one individual. 

Very definitely, and just about unani- 
mously, publication advisers are agreed 
that theirs is one of the most time-and-en- 
ergy-consuming activities within the realm 
of the advisers of such activities and that 
some form of compensation should be 
given as part of that work, whether in 
money payments or reduced teaching load. 


If therefore, equal opportunity no long- 
er lies in the curriculum alone, but also in 
the wider functions cast on the school by 
the conditions of modern life, the com- 
mands of Democracy extend to these func- 
tions as well. Teachers are necessary who 
will give to youth through the curriculum 
or beyond it, opportunities which make 
for completeness of life. Improvement in 
teaching will depend on this wider vision 
of the function of the true teacher. 

Pharaphrased from the Harvard report 
on General Education in a Free Society 
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Planning the Negative Rebuttal 


RESOLVED: That the United Nations 
Now Be Revised Into A 
Federal World Govern- 
ment. 


No debate subject can be said to be an 
excellent choice unless it grows in public 
interest as the season progresses. The sit- 
uation is really ideal when the public in- 
terest in the subject increases to such a 
point that a final disposition of the prob- 
Jem will be made shortly after the close of 
the debate season. This debate question 
seems to be of the ideal type. Conditions 
throughout the world have now reached a 
point where we can expect a rather early 
decision regarding the establishment of a 
Federal World Government. 


During the last few months we have 
witnessed the growing tension between 
Russia, on the one hand, and the United 
States and the Western European powers, 
on the other. This struggle is becoming 
so apparent that many people are begin- 
ning to wonder if it will not cause the 
United Nations to cease to function effec- 
tively as a world organization. The open 
hostility which now exists in the United 
Nations leads many international leaders 
to feel that some change in world orgniza- 
tion must be made now. The members of 
the affirmative team say that the change 
that is needed is the immediate establish- 
ment of a Federal World Government. 


While it is true that the Federal World 
Government plan has its adherents, it can- 
not be said that it has a large enough fol- 
lowing to warrant its adoption at this 
time. In fact most of the leading thinkers 
on the international scene feel that it 
would be impractical, or even impossible, 
to attempt to establish such a system now. 
Thus, even if the affirmative debater 
could establish the need for the formation 
of a Federal World Government, he will 
find it almost impossible to prove that the 
action should come now through the refor- 
mation of the existing United Nations. 

One of the strongest arguments for the 
members of the negative team lies in the 
fact that the people of the United States 
are not ready to adopt such a system at 
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the present time. They have vague ideas 
that we do need some type of world organ- 
ization, but they do not know what type 
of world system will work. Above every- 
thing else they do not feel that it would 
be wise to attempt to adopt such a system 
with the great amount of haste that seems 
to be necessary according to the wording 
of the question. 

HOW CHANGES IN CONDITIONS AL- 
TER NEGATIVE REBUTTAL PLANS 

When preparing materials for rebuttal 
speeches the members of the negative 
team should take advantage of all recent 
changes in the international situation. The 
very fact that Russia is demanding that 
the United States destroy all of her atomic 
bombs while Russia continues to refuse to 
submit to international inspection of her 
atomic weapons indicates that Russia is 
not ready for a Federal World Govern- 
ment. The negative should make much of 
this attitude of Russia. 

The recent spy investigations in Wash- 
ington also indicate that there was a wide- 
spread activity on the part of certain for- 
eign countries in the internal affairs of 
this nation. This espionage was conduct- 
ed even before the war. When such a con- 
dition exists, it becomes apparent that the 
nations of the world are not ready to trust 
one another enough to form a Federal 
World Government. This recent develop- 
ment will aid the negative in the prepara- 
tion of its rebuttal speeches. 

MAJOR POINTS OF STRENGTH FOR 
THE NEGATIVE IN REBUTTAL 

If the negative wishes to prepare a set 
of rebuttal arguments that will be of 
value to them in practically every debate 
upon this subject, the following important 
points should be considered. The negative 
debater should not only know about each 
of these points, but should have arguments 
prepared for use in the rebuttal section of 
the debate that will make the most use pos- 
sible of these items of negative strength. 

THE AMERICAN PEOPLE WILL 
NOT SURRENDER THEIR SOVER- 
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EIGNTY.—One of the strongest argu- 
ments that the negative can _ present 
in opposing the formation of a 
Federal World Government is_ that 
the people of this country would sur- 
render their sovereignty under it. No 
longer would the government of the United 
States be supreme over our territory. The 
people of the United States would be gov- 
erned by the wishes of the representatives 
of other countries. The people of the 
United States have long cherished their 
freedom and their independence of action. 
The average American citizen will not be 
willing to surrender his sovereignty as an 
American citizen to become a citizen of 
the world. 


ONCE A WORLD GOVERNMENT IS 
FORMED, PEOPLE CANNOT CHANGE 
THEIR MINDS—This step that has been 
proposed by the affirmative is an action 
that must be taken with extreme care. 
Once a Federal World Government is cre- 
ated, the member nations cannot with- 
draw as they did from the old League of 
Nations. The world government will be 
more like the government of the United 
States. Once the states subscribed to 
the Constitution of the United States, 
they were forever bound to member- 
ship in this union. In_ fact we 
fought the Civil War _ because the 
federal government felt that no. state 
could withdraw from the union, regard- 
less of its reasons. When the Federal 
World Government is formed, all member 
nations will be forced to retain their mem- 
bership no matter how much they dislike 
the actions of the group. 

WILL DEMOCRACY PREVAIL IN 
THE FEDERAL WORLD GOVERN- 
MENT ?—One of the big questions that 
will confront the affirmative debater 
is to prove that the Federal World 
Government will be a democratic one. 
We know that Americans’ will not 
want to have anything to do with 
the plan if it is not a democracy. We 
also know that Russia will not want to be 
in on the plan if it is not Communistic. 
Today Russia has already taken over con- 
trol of much of Central Europe and North- 
ern China. It is possible that within a 
vear or two Russia will have a direct con- 





trol over at least half of the population of 


the world. If this happens, we can see 
that the world government will be a world 
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communistic government. 

Consider the plight of the United States 
if this type of world government were to 
be established. The people of this nation 
are so much opposed to the Communistic 
system and so wedded to the idea of de- 
mocracy that it is very doubtful if they 
would ever agree to join in any system 
that might lead to the loss of our system 
of government. 


THE WORLD GOVERNMENT 
WOULD COST AMERICA TOO MUCH 
—QOn the matter of actual cost we find an- 
other strong point against the affirmative 
plan. Today the standard of living in the 
United States is the highest of any nation 
on earth. When a Federal World Gov- 
ernment is formed, there will probably be 
a tendency to make the standard of living 
of all nations somewhat equal. This will 
mean that Americans will be taxed to help 
raise the living standards of the people of 
other nations. We know that this may be 
a great humanitarian objective, but we 
doubt if the people of the United States 
will be willing to vote for such a proposal. 


WILL EACH NATION BE REPRE. 
SENTED—The problem of representation 
by the nations of the world becomes a very 
important item in any proposal to estab- 
lish a Federal World Government. For 
example, will the United States, with about 
147 million people, have only one third as 
many representatives in the world assem- 
bly as China with about 500 million? If 
this is the case, we can see that Americans 
will never favor the plan. While this may 
be the democratic way, we doubt if the 
Americans would be willing to vote tax- 
ing powers to a world assembly that is 
composed of an overwhelming majority of 
representatives of nations with low stand- 
ards of living and with large masses of 
their populations composed of illiterates. 

Russia again presents a problem in rep- 
resentation. That nation has been divided 
into a group of states and Russia insists 
that in all world organizations each state 
be considered as a nation. No matter 
what plan we adopt, we find that the 
United States will be out-voted on almost 
every proposal, but that we will be the na- 
tion that is forced to bear the greatest 
burden of taxation. 

(This is the fourth and last of Harold E. Gib- 
son’s debate series.) 
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Noon-Hour Committee 


embership in various committees 

and clubs in our school is encourag- 

ed in an assembly that is held the 
second or third week of the term. For 
this assembly a student speaker is chosen 
and coached by the advisor who is to have 
charge of the committee or club to be 
represented. The student speaker explains 
the purpose, duties, and advantages of the 
committee or club which he, or she, is 
representing and requests the coopera- 
tion of the student body in making it a 
success. 

An advisory meeting is held each Thurs- 
day, the fifth period, in each home room 
and is solely in charge of the advisory 
president, who is a student elected by se- 
cret ballot by the advisory body. During 
the advisory meeting following the as- 
sembly for committee and club promotion 
the president accepts two volunteers for 
each committee and club, which meet each 
week on Tuesday and Wednesday respec- 
tively. If there are more than two volun- 
teers, the names are placed on the board, 
and two are chosen. If there are not e- 
nough volunteers, nominations are made 
by the advisory body, each giving a good 
reason why he thinks the person of his 
choice should be considered. 


Our Noon-Hour committee has a mem- 
bership of twenty-four students and one 
advisor. The first meeting of this com- 
mittee is usually a general one during 
which officers are nominated and elected. 

The president presides at all meet- 
ings; the vice-president who has charge 
if the president is absent; the secretary 
who records the minutes; an assistant sec- 
retary, in case of emergency; a bell hop 
who answers all student call bells from 
the office. This is followed by a discus- 
sion on observations that have been made 
by any members of the committee acting 
as volunteer helpers during the noon- 
hour period previous to the organization 
of the committee. These observations, 
good and bad, are the foundation for ad- 
ditional observations during the follow- 
ing week, at which time they will offer 
valuable material for establishing the nec- 
essary rules. 


Temporary assignments of posts are 
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made on a tryout basis. These posts are 
made up of the following: table super- 
visors in the cafeteria for giving instruc- 
tions, keeping order, and supervising the 
clearing of tables; hall monitors on each 
floor, who regulate the traffic in the cor- 
ridors before the final bell, when every- 
one is to be in one of the “open rooms”, 
and after this bell keep students out of 
the halls and acknowledge special per- 
mission slips from those that are allowed 
to come in early; supervisors of the study 
in the library; supervisors of the quiet- 
game room, where games such as cards, 
checkers, and other amusements games, 
etc. are available; and supervisors of the 
dancing in the gym and the playing of 
ping pong and shuffle board in the game 
room. When the weather is warm this 
supervision is modified to out-door play 
and the care of the equipment used. 

At the second or third meeting, which- 
ever seems the more advisable to the stu- 
dent committee, rules are drawn up to 
apply to each of the “open rooms”, the 
cafeteria, and the halls. Arrangements 
are also made for the issuing of lunch 
permits to those students living a mile or 
more from school, or by special permis- 
sion to those for whom there is no one at 
home to prepare lunch. After these are 
issued, none are admitted to the cafeteria 
unless they show their lunch permits. 

After the student committee has or- 
ganized the rules, arrangements are made 
to use the office typewriter, and a mem- 
ber types and posts a copy in each of the 
rooms to which they apply. Arrangements 
are also made for all the students who 
eat lunch at school to meet in the auditori- 
um for about fifteen or twenty minutes 
before noon dismissal to have the rules 
explained to them and information given 
them concerning new procedures. 

In the committee meetings that follow, 
the members bring reports on progress or 
lack of cooperation in the positions they 
supervise. Rules are sometimes changed 
to meet new difficulties. In case of any 
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consistent records of lack of cooperation 
on the part of a student during the noon 
period, committee members notify that 
student’s advisor by means of a violation 
slip which records the offense. The most 
severe penalty imposed is to deny the of- 
fender the privilege of eating at school. 
3efore this is done, the parents are noti- 
fied by means of a letter from the prin- 
cipal. 


Each committee member is responsible 
for reporting in Thursday’s advisory meet- 
ing any changes or announcements record- 
ed in the previous meeting. 

The duties of the faculty advisor are 
only what the title implies. He diploma- 
tically gives advice when in his foresight 
he realizes the decisions that are being 





‘from day to day. 


made will not be practical or advisable. 
He gives training in correct procedure at 
the meetings and encourages democratic 
discussions on the part of every committee 
member. Whenever possible he brings out 
the real value in cooperative working both 
within the committee and with all whom 
the committee contacts. During the noon 
period he makes his rounds to the various 
rooms and through the corridors, checking 
the progress of the committee members 
and helping them over the difficult spots 
Through committee 
work in schools, true citizenship and good 
leadership can be taught by permitting 
the students to learn by doing. Guidance 
for those students with whom the advisor 
works should be the aim in his committee 
work. 


Boxing As a Scholastic Activity 


RANDED “the sport that kills” by 

many sensational newspaper report- 

ers, boxing needs justification by 
those educators who have an intimate 
knowledge of the activity and whose ul- 
timate aim is to further the fundamental 
principles of education. 

This article is not written for the pur- 
pose of silencing these arm-chair critics. 
It is an attempt to help educators who feel 
that boxing presents an excellent oppor- 
tunity to fulfill some of the basic aims 
of education, but hesitate to put it into 
the curriculum, because of the criticism 
they might receive. 

It is difficult for some people who have 
never participated in body-contact sports 
to understand the desire felt by some 
boys for this type of activity. This de- 
sire may be spent in boxing, or it may 
find its outlet in socially undesirable 
ways. Because of a lack of understanding, 
some administrators arbitrarily bar box- 
ing from the curriculum and label it an 
“undesirable activity.” 

Boxing is an activity which requires 
of the participants many of the charac- 
teristics that educators try to develop 
in their students. Self-control, self-dis- 
cipline, courage, determination, intelli- 
gence, and self-reliance are some of the 
traits of character that are an inherent 
part of this activity. 

Self-control is developed by the peculiar 
nature of this activity, which makes man- 
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datory the practice of self-control. The 
individual participating must learn to keep 
his head in moments of great excitment. 
He must think clearly and control all im- 
pulsive actions 


Boxing requires a great deal of self- 
discipline, both mental and physical. The 
participant must be careful about his diet 
and forego the pleasures of eating the 
kinds of food that will interfere with his 
conditioning. He must not smoke nor 
drink. When he is invited to go out at 
nights, he must discipline himself to be 
at home early so that he will get the a- 
mount of sleep necessary to keep him in 
top physical condition. 

Courage is required because it takes a 
great deal of mental fortitude for one in- 
dividual to measure his strength, skill, and 
ability against another, knowing that his 
degree of success depends entirely upon 
himself. The individual does not need 
courage to withstand a blow on any part 
of the body. The blow itself is nothing. 
In the heat of the contest, it is scarcely 
felt. But it takes the greatest amount of 
courage just to climb through the ropes to 
get into the ring. 

Determination is needed in order to ad- 
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here to the strict training schedule re- 
quired of all participants. 

Intelligence is developed because a man 
is being constantly called upon to use his 
intelligence. The degree of success in 
boxing, in many cases, is in direct ratio 
to the ability of an individual to outthink 
and outsmart his opponent. The actual 
sequence of blows; which is a neurmuscu- 
lar skill involving almost instinctive re- 
sponses, does not require intelligence. 
However, intelligence is needed and used 
in setting up the total plan of attack or 
defense. 

A feeling of self-reliance is deeply in- 
stilled by boxing. According to a book 
prepared by the Aviation Training Divi- 
sion of the office of the Chief of Naval 
Operations, U. S. Navy, boxing stands 
by itself in this respect. “In boxing there 
are no blockers out in front to help, no 
time-outs, no substitutes ready to take 
one’s place. One is entirely on his own, 
alone to face whatever may come. It is 
an experience that every cadet should 
have. It builds confidence and faith that 
is of an inestimable value.” 

BOXING FULFILLS THE CARDINAL AIMS 

Health—the individual who _partici- 
pates will have to be very careful to main- 
tain good health. Strict training rules 
must be adheared to. Good healthy meals, 
plenty of sleep, no smoking or drinking, 
and a great deal of exercise are an impor- 
tant part of every boxer’s routine. Lei- 
sure Time—there can be no better way 
to spend leisure time than in building a 
healthy body, as will be the inevitable re- 
sult of following a program of this kind. 
These health habits formed during youth 
will stay with the participant for many 
years to come. There is no need to feel 
that after the last boxing match is fought, 
the student boxer will no longer continue 
to keep himself in shape. Although the 
former boxer need not spar when he goes 
to the gym, he will get a great deal of 
pleasure by going through the routines he 
learned when actively participating—shad- 
ow boxing, rope skipping, and bag punch- 
ing. 

The ex-boxer will get as much enjoy- 
ment out of a workout of this type as any 
former athlete will derive from a good 
game of golf or tennis. 

Citizenship—citizenship will be installed 
automatically in boxing. Boys will hold 
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in high esteem another boy, regardless of 
race or creed, providing he has proved 
that he has courage and determination— 
the ability to “take it, and give it.” 

Character—ethical character can be 
built by boxing, because it gives opportuni- 
ty for ethical character to be practiced. 
All boxing bouts must be fought in clean, 
fair, gentlemanly fashion. 

Home Membership—each boy who par- 
ticipates is part of the boxing family. 
Boys dress and undress together; they 
bathe together; they share the common e- 
quipment and facilities. Boys learn the 
responsibilities of worthy home member- 
ship by practicing consideration for and 
cooperation with members of their team. 

It is obvious that any activity which 
fulfills five of the Cardinal Principles of 
Education, and is engaged in so univer- 
sally in boy’s clubs and athletic leagues, 
cannot justifiably be neglected by educa- 
tors. 

CRITICISM OF BOXING—PRO AND CON 

A critic might say, and justifiably so, 
that these traits are not reserved solely 
for the sport of boxing. This is true ex- 
cept for the feeling of independence. He 
might further add that they are obtain- 
able in many other sports where there is 
less danger of bodily harm. 

In answer to the first statement, the ad- 
vocate of boxing points out that boxing 
programs may be conducted through all 
seasons, in a limited amount of space, 
with a very minimum amount of facili- 
ties and expense. As far as the element 
of danger is concerned, it is interesting 
to note a study conducted by Lloyd, Deav- 
er, and Eastwood. According to these 
leaders in the field of education, boxing 
rates below dancing in degree of danger. 
There were .16 accidents per thousand 
exposure in boxing, as compared to .19 
per thousand exposure for dancing, and 
8.7 accidents per thousand exposure for 
football. 

Martin E. Williams, Superintendent 
of schools in Winner, South Dakota, writes, 
“Dozens of our Winner High School boys 
have participated in amateur boxing, and 
not one of them has received a serious or 
permanent injury. We cannot say that 
of basketball or football.” 

Mr. Yustin Sirutis, head boxing coach 
at the City College of New York, has con- 
(Continued to page 175) 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for February 








In October 1947, this department reported a 
co-operative assembly project of seven Illinois 
high schools located near Chicago — Hinsdale, 
Riverside-Brookfield, Downers Grove, Maine, 
Glenberd, York, and LaGrange. These high 
schools are members of the West Suburban Con- 
ference, which has been organized to sponsor 
exchange assembly programs in the interest of 
goodwill, to share ideas and increase interest in 
assemblies, and to vitalize activities in general. 

A report on another interesting assembly proj- 
ect of these same high schools and others in and 
near Chicago has been received. We are in- 
debted to Miss Naidene Goy, Teacher of English 
in the Hinsdale High School, for the report 
which follows: 

Here is an explanation of the radio assembly 
programs of Hinsdale and neighboring high 
schools. While the idea could not be carried out 
in all schools, I believe that radio stations will 
co-operate in fostering this type of program if 
schools request it. For instance, while I was 
teaching in Des Moines a few years ago, Station 
KSO co-operated with schools in producing a 
program of similar type in the Des Moines area. 


Radio Station WGN (sponsored by the Chicago 
Tribune), rehearsed a broadcast in our assembly 
and transcribed it at another assembly. The 
transcription was then played on an afternoon 
program the following Sunday. This program, 
called “Citizens of Tomorrow,” has been a reg- 
ular feature the past six years from September 
through June. Each Sunday a high school in the 
“Chicagoland” area is featured. Activities in 
other schools are spotlighted through the read 
ing of school news of several schools for the 
week, by the newspaper editor of the honored 
school. 


A half-hour in length, the program features 
the school cheer, the school song, a salute to the 
oldest graduate or other distinguished citizen 
present at the recording, musical selections by 
the school chorus, music by soloists, an inter- 
view with the honor student of the school, a 
citation to an honor student selected from a 
school in the outlying area, an interview with 
some successful citizen, and a quiz program on 
which appear six outstanding students of the 
honored school. 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS FOR FEBRUARY 


Week of Jan. 31 — Feb. 4: Honor Society 


Assembly Program. 


Honor societies exist in a great number of sec- 
ondary schools. It is the usual procedure in 
many of these schools to present at least one 
program in assembly each year to indust new 
members, to interpret the work of the organi- 
zation, or to stimulate students to work toward 
higher standards of scholarship, leadership, serv- 
ice, and character. Soon after the close of the 
first semester seems a good date to schedule an 
honor society assembly program. 

Below is an account of the annual induction 
ceremony assembly for the chapter of the Na- 
tional Honor Society, Ashland, Ohio, High 
School: It was contributed by Mr. Hammill 
Hartman, Teacher of Journalism in the Ashland 
High School. 

“Realizing that the eyes of the school are up- 

on me....” 
So begins the pledge which newly elected mem- 
bers of the National Honor Society repeat be- 
fore the student body at the annual assembly 
held for the induction of new members. 

With the taking of that pledge so ends one of 
the most traditional, yet one of the most im- 
pressive assemblies in Ashland High School. 

The pattern of the program is about the same 
each year. First, the adviser explains the stand- 
ards for membership, the values placed on schol- 
arship, leadership, character, and service and the 
objective manner of reaching total rating. 

Then four alumni members of the Society pre- 
sent brief speeches on the importance of these 
four qualifications. 

Next, the adviser announces singly the seniors 
who have earned this coveted honor. An alumni 
member escorts the elected senior to the stage. 
The new member adds his light to the flame of 
the torch burning from the metal stand as a sym- 
bol of the Society, then takes a seat. 

When all members have been called, the ad- 
viser presents the group to the principal, who 
administers the pledge of membership. 

Most impressive to the audience is the Cere- 
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mony of the Torch. The lights are low, and a 
classical composition provides appropriate back- 
ground music. The new member stops by the 
torch to throw on a few grains of salt. The salt, 
a compound of copper sulphate and magnesium, 
causes the flame to burn brighter and to change 
color. Thus the new member adds his light to 
that of the torch, the symbol of the National 
Honor Society. 

The idea of using a torch in the ceremony 
originated in 1936, and the stand constructed 
then by a graduate of that class is still in use. 
The chemistry department provides the salt com- 
pound. 

Yet with all the simplicity of the traditional 
ceremony, the eyes of the school are glued to 
the proceedings. For one thing, membership in 
the National Honor Society can come to but fif 
teen percent of the senior class and to less than 
three percent of the student body. 

If an upperclassman aspires to such an honor, 
he knows he cannot shirk his scholarhip or op- 
portunities for leadership, character, and service. 

For another, the atmosphere built up by care- 
ful co-ordination of lights, musical background, 
and ceremony is such as to inspire students with 
a nobility of desire and ambition. 

“Maybe in a year or two,” the underclassman 
thinks, “I’ll be called to go up there to repeat, 
‘Realizing that the eyes of the school are upon 


me, 


Week of Feb. 7—11: Patriotic or Historical 
Assembly Program. 


The assembly should not only emphasize the 
current affairs and problems, but it should also 
give emphasis to historical and patriotic themes. 
February, known as the month of great men, 
is an appropriate time to hold such a program 
to develop greater Appreciation of America, our 
American heritage, and ideals. 

An assembly, entitled “The Story of America,” 
presented last February at Liberty High School, 
Bethlehem, Pa., might be suggestive to assembly 
committees. The description which follows of 
this program was written by Sally Bachman of 
Liberty High: 

February 10 and 12, 1948, an outstanding ex- 
ample of the co-operation not only between 
teachers and students but also among English, 
art, and music departments was shown through 
the presentation of an assembly program entitled 
“The Story of America.” The program was de- 
veloped through the Communication Arts Com- 
mittee, a teacher-student organization that co- 
ordinates work through the five communication 
skills in the English and other departments of 
Liberty High School. 
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Produced near the birthdays of two great 
Presidents, Washington and Lincoln, this pro- 
gram comprised the showing of slides on Amer- 
ican literature, art, music, and history, accom- 
panied by narratives. The slides included fa- 
mous paintings, historical scenes, illustrations 
from literature, and views of typical American 
life from Columbus’ discovery of America to the 
beginning of the Civil War. 

First, the slides were chosen from the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York and from the vis- 
ual aids collection of our school district. A com- 
mittee of students and the art teacher made the 
selections. 

Then the art teacher and a number of students 
from the English department collaborated in 
writing a script to accompany the slides. 

The music teacher planned a series of songs to 
fit in with certain settings. Some of these were 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” accompanying a 
scene of Southern life; and “Oh, Suzanna,” sym- 
bolizing the gold rush, original music for the 
song “On the O-hi-o” was written by a music 
student to accompany the words which were 
found in a book and for which music could not 
be secured, 

When the program was given, students were 
responsible for the lighting and showing of 
slides. A narrator, chosen from the English 
classes, read the script from the place on the 
stage, while the slides were flashed on the 
screen so that the two were co-incident. On the 
proper cues, the sodoists came out on the stage, 
a light shone on them, and they sang their songs. 
The light then went off, and the narration con- 
tinued, 


The program concluded with a slide of Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln. During the showing of 
this slide, the entire glee club sang Fred War- 
ing’s inspiring arrangement of the “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” accompanied by a fanfare of 
trumpets. 

The above is an illustration of the idea which 
we have found successful of combining visual 
aids and original work of students to procuce 
unique assembly programs. 


Week of Feb. 14—18: Discussion Program 
Based on Some Topic of Interest to School. 

This type of program would be appropriate 
for almost any time in the school year. In har- 
mony with the idea of presenting numerous pro 
grams in which there is a chance for the audi- 
ence to participate, the program should not only 
be interesting but also educational. Wheneve1 
possible, a program of this type should lead to 
student action and further discussion in home- 
rooms, classes, etc. 
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Below is a description of a program of the 
type suggested for this week. It was submitted 
by Miss Katherine Cody of the Social Science 
Department, Drury High School, North Adams, 
Massachusetts. 

An assembly program was held last year at 
Drury High School which might be of interest 
to readers of School Activities. It took the form 
of a panel discussion (followed by audience par- 
ticipation) of the topic “Movies, Radio Pro- 
grams, and Comic Books.” The final presenta- 
tion was the result of a project undertaken by 
social science classes which ultimately involved 
the entire student body. 

One class made a preliminary study of sub- 
jects of interest to the students of the school, and 
came up with the topic named. The same class 
then decided that a survey should be made 
among the 800 students to obtain their personal 
reactions and preferences to movies, radio pro- 
grams, and comic books. Next they evolved a 
poll covering the data they wished to re- 
ceive information pertinent to the topic to 
be studied. This same class set up the mechan- 
ical aspects of the survey, and business students 
did the necesary typing and subsequent mimeo- 
graphing for the school membership. 

A second class tabulated the results of the 
poll This meant totaling and charting some 
fifty items for the 800 students. This class also 
interviewed local shop owners, radio personnel, 
and motion picture managers to obtain their 
viewpoints upon these questions. 

Another class did the background and survey 
research to find the most recent materials avail- 
able, and to check results of the poll with sim- 
ilar studies which have been made. They un- 
earthed considerable information, and then had 
the task of choosing and discarding from it. Af- 
ter much discussion, reading, and debate, the 
material students wanted to use was assembled, 
and the task of writing the formal speeches be- 
gan. This duty fell upon the group selected be- 
cause of their ability to write simply and in a 
style that would lend itself to pleasing oral pres 
entation. 

Next, from among five social studies classes, 
fifteen students were selected to participate in 
the panel. Groups of five each undertook to dis- 
cuss each phase of the subject. The discussions 
were to be tied in with the results of the school 
poll. 

When the program was held, a student chair- 
man was in charge. After the .panel had fin- 
ished, the general audience participation showed 
that students were interested. 


The program was further correlated by the 
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fact that the stage was decorated with large, 
colorful posters depicting the various factors un- 
der consideration. These were made by stu. 
dents in art classes. 

The panel of students later presented the topic 
before a community group. The time covered by 
the entire project was about one month — using 
some regular class periods, and also meeting as 
an extra-curricular activity. This program was 
a good example of an assembly program grow- 
ing directly out of a classroom project. 

For the benefit of groups which might want 
to undertake a similar project, a copy of the 
questionnaire is reproduced below. 


QUIZ POLL ON RECREATIONAL INTERESTS 
(Please check answers) 


Note: Check any number of answers necessary. 


Sophomore...... 
Junior,..... 
Senior...... 
1. What kind of movies do you like? 
a. Comedy...... 
b. Musical...... 
ce. Anienal...... 


e. Mystery...... 
f. Gangster...... 
g. Murder...... 
h. Sports...... 
How often do you go to the movies? 
a. Once a week...... 
b. Twice a week...... 
c. More than twice...... 
3. Do your parents try to persuade you not to go? 
is . ieee 
eee 
c. Sometimes...... 
d. Frequently...... 
4. What kind of radio programs do you like? 
a. Comedy...... 
D. Peege...... 
c. Hit Songs...... 
Quizzes...... 
e. Crime and mystery.. 
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f. Classical music...... 
-, MOTI... 
5. How often do you listen daily? 
es. One hour...... 
b. Two hours...... 
c. Three hours...... 
d. While doing my homework...... 
e. All time until bedtime...... 
6. Is there anything you would rather do than 
listen to the radio, go to movies, or read the 


b 
c. Painting...... 
d. Reading...... 
e. Build things...... 

. meee....... 

. What is your favorite set of comics? 
it in) 

at otra gh meat ss Sia anda wine 
Week of Feb. 21—25: Brotherhood Week 
Assembly Program. 

More and more schools each year are observ- 
ing Brotherhood Week. Sponsored by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., this event 
takes place during the week of Washington’s 
birthday. It is the time to rededicate ourselves 
to the fight against prejudice, intolerance, and 
bigotry. The importance of this is emphasized 
in the sober advice offered by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in his last written words: “Today we 
are faced with the pre-eminent fact that, if civi- 
liztion is to survive, we must cultivate the sci- 
ence of human relationships — the ability of all 
peoples, of all kinds, to live together and work 
together in the same world, at peace.” 


-] 
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Negro History Week also comes in February. 
A great many schools have a combination ob- 
servance of both these special weeks. Below are 
accounts of three assembly programs, all of 
which had one assembly to observe both events. 
The first, entitled ““All Negro Program Fosters 
Race Relations,” was written by Miss Dorothy 
Becherer of the faculty of Garfield High School, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


In an effort to further race relations and at 
the same time give colored students the much- 
needed feeling of “belonging” in current school 
activities, The Semper Paratus, a Negro student 
club at Garfield High, Terre Haute, Ind., planned 
and presented what turned out to be one of the 
most (if not the most) outstanding assembly of 
the year. 

The program, presented during Negro History 
Week and National Brothei hood Week, was built 
around the contribution of the negro to the edu- 
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cation and culture of our country. 
was as follows: 

After an explanation of Negro History Week, 
the club group sang the Negro National Anthem 
with the entire student Then 
brief, but exceptionally well-prepared and well- 
thought-out talks were 
on these subjects: 

Contributions of the Negro: 
Education (Negro universities, magazines, and 
newspapers; and the story of Booker T. Wash- 
ington). 

To Military Achievement (The 99th Division). 

To Science (George Washington Carver). 

To Literature (Langston Hughes, poetry). 

To Music (Duke Ellington, Marian Anderson, 
Paul Robeson, and others). 
the music, a group of 
members sang negro spirituals while excellent 
recordings of the more famous numbers of Ma- 
rian Anderson, Duke Ellington, and Paul Robe 
son were played. 


The program 
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The students who took part in this assembly 
were not chosen for their outstanding ability, 
since most of them were of average intelligence 
and below — they were chosen on the basis of 
desire and willingness to participate. This in it- 
self proved a valuable experience, and the poise, 
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the ease, and the grace with which they spoke 
coupled with the fact that they were able to pre- 
sent their program only through prolonged and 
intensive effort, proved to be an “eye-opener” 
to the entire student body. 

The values derived from the assembly pro- 
gram were two-fold: (1) The colored students, 
because of the fact that they had a chance to be 
in some school activity, dropped the defensive 
attitude which is sometimes characteristic of 
them as a minority group and developed a great- 
er interest in school and in classroom activities. 
It seemed that because of the excellence of their 
performance they had gained “face,” so to speak. 
(2) The white students developed a greater re- 
spect for the negro as a race through learning 
of the outstanding contributions, and they devel- 
oped a greater respect for the negro citizens of 
the school through recognition of the work, time, 
and planning back of such an undertaking as 
this assembly. 

Another program similar in nature has been 
sent by Miss Myrtle Conklin, Biology Teacher of 
the Woodrow Wilson Junior High, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. The title of this program is “Doors of 
Opportunity.” 

A small percentage of the pupils attending 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High, Terre Haute, In- 
diana, are colored children, but they rapidly find 
their places in the various activities when they 
came to us, in the seventh grade, from their own 
elementary schools. These children join the 
classes of the many seventh grade white child- 
ren who enter our junior high for the first time. 

In February we combined programs for the 
recognition of Negro History Week, Brotherhood 
Week, and Lincoln’s Birthday. The entire pro- 
gram was prepared and presented by colored pu- 
pils, and it was considered one of outstanding in- 
terest for the scnool year. 

The program began with the pledge of alle- 
giance to the flag. This was followed by a trib- 
ute to Lincoln emphasizing his struggle with 
handicaps in early life and the difficulties en- 
countered during his famous career. 

Several colored children told about the lives 
and success of noted colored people, who have 
received national recognition for their talents in 
various fields. Naturally the children pointed 
with pride to such people as George Washing- 
ton Carver, the scientist; Marian Anderson, the 
singer: Paul Lawrence Dunbar, the poet, and 
many others. 

A fine local colored quartet sang spirituals, 
and one of the women, whose mother had been 
a life-long friend of Paul Lawrence Dunbar, 
read a number of his poems. 

Special invitations were sent to the families 
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and friends of the colored children and most of 
them responded. 

Our faculty feels that such a program, pre- 
sented by members of the negro race, stimulates 
greater admiration for many of their own people, 
who have been valuable to mankind in social 
and cultural ways. It reminds all of our pupils 
that every race can make effective contributions 
at this time when world peace and co-operation 
are our chief aims. It is possible that too little 
attention is given to the fact that the American 
Negro has made more progress within the last 
eighty years than any other race of people in 
history. 

Given the same _ educational opportunities 
many difficult problems have a tendency to solve 
themselves. The children of all American citi- 
zens find in our public schools a like interest in 
individval progress, group service, and school 
loyalty. We think that programs of this type 
inspire children to greater sense of appreciation, 
and genuine patriotism for our country, which 
has provided more for its own people, and those 
of other countries, than any other nation on 
earth, 

Still another Brotherhood Week program, pre- 
sented by white students and somewhat differ- 
ent from the two examples given above, was 
contributed by Miss Diane Gray of New Cumber- 
land, Pa., High School. 

Upon delving into various possibilities of an 
appropriate and up-to-date theme for a class 
assembly, the student directors of the junior 
class program finally selected one after studying 
scripts written by their classmates as an Eng- 
lish project. The class thought it wise to choose 
a theme that would serve a definite purpose as 
well as entertain the student audience and dis- 
play class talent. 

The year before our school had presented a 
program dealing with religious prejudice during 
Brotherhood Week. As our program was to be 
held during Brotherhood Week, we decided to 
build it around the theme of abrogation of 
racial prejudice. 

Each dance, drama, or musical presented in 
the assembly typified negro traditions by step, 
(Continued to page 174) 
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News-Notes and Comments 


_ -— 


JANUARY FRONT COVER 

The twelve majorettes shown represent the 
Majorette Club of Carrick High School at games, 
parades, and other activities. The Club has a 
membership of fifty-five girls. Betty Fland- 
ers is sponsor. 

The dramatic art students of Tucson High 
School are making-up the cast for “Fanny and 
the Servant Problem.” The photograph was 
taken and produced by the Graphic Arts De- 
partment of Tucson High School. 





JR. TOWN MEETING LEAGUE ISSUES 
PAMPHLET 


“What kind of school policy is needed on 
controversial issues?” and “What are the most 
@ffective techniques for handling controversial 
issues in the classroom?” are two important 
problems dealt with in a new pamphlet, TEACH- 
ING CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES, published by 
the Junior Town Meeting League. It may be 
secured, free of charge, from Junior Town Meet- 
ing League, 400 South Front Street, Columbus 
15, Ohio. 





According to J. Russell Steele, in Illinois 
Education for December, newspapers are giving 
more space than formerly to interpretation of 
schools, but sports news still gets space far be- 
vond proper proportion. 





To interest more civic organizations in work- 
ing with educators to expand school music pro- 
grams, the American Music Conference is mak- 
ing available to such groups a questionnaire for 
surveying the extent of local school music pro- 
grams. 

While prepared for civic groups, such as Pa- 
rent-Teacher Associations and Kiwanis, the ques- 
tionnaire will be useful to educators and school 
authorities. It is available to them from the of- 
fice of the American Music Conference, 322 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 





“The Home Room”, by Ruth Walker, in the 
December number of Illinois Education gives a 
guidance director’s views of this “Cinderella of 
the guidance system,” tells why so many teach- 
ers hate the home room, explains why it has 
been abandoned in many schools, and makes 
appeal for its return to its proper place. 
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A Conservation Club in Wausau (Wis.) high 
school is working on a long-term project. It 
is growing a 400-acre “forest” on worn-out 
farmland donated to the school. Future plans 
call for use of the area as an out-door biology 
laboratory. 





“No prerequisites for journalism” has become 
the slogan at York Community High School in 
Elmhurst, Illinois, where credit in journalism 
now may be submitted for a year of English 
or taken in addition to the regular four-year 
English program. 





Catholic Book Week will be observed Febru- 
ary 20 to 26. Program helps may be secured 
from Phillips Temple, National Chairman, 
Georgetown University Library, Washington 7, 
a. <. 


According to Barbara York in Jorunal of Edu- 
cation for October, Quincy (Mass.) High School 
is now offering “Problems in Democracy’—a 
laboratory course on the American Way of Life. 

The Hilltop Crier, published by the Illmo- 
Fornfelt High School, Illmo, Mo., illustrates the 
possibilities of a school magazine printed by the 
stencil-duplicator process. 


More girls than boys learn to play musical in- 
struments, according to the results of a survey 
conducted recently for the American Music Con- 
ference. Of all adult females 35.2 percent 
either now play or formerly played a musical 
instrument. Only one in five male adults are 
present or former musicians.—Educational Di- 
gest. 





Plans for the 1949 National Conference of Stu- 
dent Councils are now being made by the Na 
tional Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals. Dates for the conferences, to be held in 
the Walnut Hill High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
have been tentatively set as June 20-23. 





Twin Falls—The Schoolmasters’ Club of the 
IEA Fourth District sponsored the _ second 
Cheerleaders’ Workshop at Twin Falls in early 
November. John D. Flatt, principal of the Twin 
Falls High School, has reported, with the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, Idaho State College, the College 
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of Idaho and the Twin Falls High School coop- 
erating.—Idaho Edusation News. 

The Federation of Oklahoma High School Stu- 
dent Councils held its eighth annual convention 
at Cushing on December 2-4. 

3ecause a school is a public institution, it has 
scmetimes been claimed that a radio station may 
broadcast high school contests without paying 
anything for the privilege. A recent court de- 
cision in Texas indicates that there is no justifi 
cation for this claim. 


From Our Readers 








Editor, School Activities: 


We need a bit of help on two items. 1. The 
name and address of an individual or family 
which present’ glass-blowing demonstrations 


before student bodies or clubs. 
2. The name and 
has conducted a 


address of a school which 
successful Career Conference. 
Yours truly, 

Paul E. Keefer 


Sunbury High School, Sunbury, Pa. 


HELP! HELP! HELP! dear readers. Thanks 
for the HELP. 


Editor, School Activities: 

I am interested in your editorial bulletin. If 
possible, I should like to have enough of these 
bulletins for my entire class in extracurricular 
activities. I believe these guides would aid 
materially in my students’ efforts toward send- 
ing better articles to publishers of educational] 
magazines. 

Sincerely yours, 
Charles D. Neal 
Southern Illinois University 


Thanks. These bulletins have been sent to 
you. And they will be sent to others interested 
in improving proposed articles. 








ELECTRIC 
BASKETBALL SCOREBOARDS 


Immediate Delivery Now 
Only $132.50 less Cable— 
No Moving Parts—Guaranteed 
In Use All over U. S. 
For free Information—Write 


Cedar Kraft Company 
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Just Off the Press— 

DRAMATIZING YOUR SCHOOL 
247 tested plays, stunts, projects and assembly programs designed to sell 
your school and its activities to the student body and the community. 
by Meredith D. Cromer 
LLO Complete outlines for as- Ways to improve the “sportsman 
sembly programs devised to standard” of your school. 

illustrate the practical value of 11 dif- 
ferent school courses — 10 for each yi Ideas for increasing attendance 
course. at school plays, athletic contests, 
etc. 
yar One-act plays to help sell school 
departments, clubs and _ extra- Contests and miscellaneous sugges- 
curricular activities. tions for stimulating school spirit 
and loyalty. 
18 Unusual projects for publicizing 
school publications and stimulat- 60 Hilarious pep stunts for athletic 
ing community cooperation. rallies. 
170 pages $2.50 
T a 7 ‘ 
J. WESTON WALCH, PUBLISHER 
Box 66, Portland, Maine 
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JUNIOR HI FORUM STRESSES 
INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


Among the most worth-while extraclass ac- 
tivities at Emerson Junior High, Lakewood, Ohio, 
is the Forum, sponsored by Miss Kathleen Haines, 
a social studies teacher. This club, now in its 
fourth year, offers ninth graders a unique op- 
portunity in intercultural education. 

Each semester the adviser, the officers, and 
the advisory council determine which minority 
group will be studied. Forthwith, speakers are 
booked and a bibliography compiled. The club 
is fortunate in being able to obtain speakers of 
authority and prominence from metropolitan 
Cleveland. 

Meetings are held every other week. Question 
periods after the talks, and panel and group 
discussions reveal that club members have an 
insight into and an appreciation for the prob- 
lems of minority groups. 

This year the club program began with an as- 
sembly, the speaker being Mr. Russell Jelliffe, 
a director of Karamu House, Cleveland. Those 
who have accepted invitations to speak at club 
meetings include representatives of Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish religions, a student of 
“Zionism in Palestine,” and an authority from 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 

In past semesters the club has heard an Amer- 
ican-born Japanese, who is an adviser at the 
Central Y. M. C. A.; the director of the Jewish 
Community Council; the director of the Chinese 
Center of the Cleveland Church Federation; a 
Negro attorney who is an authority on Negro 
history; personnel directors from industrial or- 
ganizations; housing authorities; and rabbis from 
the Jewish Temples.—FLORENCE KEcK, Emerson 
Junior High School, Lakewood, Ohio. 


FRIDAY IS OPPORTUNITY DAY 


To promote easy speaking and enjoyment of 
the English language is the rule at Central High 
School, Binghamton, N. Y. This is especially 
true in one class of oral English. 

Every Friday in the Sanctum Sanctorum, as 
this class is called, Opportunity Day is held. 

To go back a few years—to 1920—the sponsor 
of this class, who was then in school, realized 
that oral English was not general enough, and 
to make it general became his objective in later 
years. In 1930, when he began teaching English, 
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Opportunity Day was adopted, and “Every Word 
a Jewel” was incorporated as its slogan. 

In the first place, every member that is as- 
signed to his class is privileged to join the So- 
ciety for Better English for the prevention of 
“murdering” the Mother Tongue. “There are 
more than 4,000,000 words in the English Lan- 
guage, and every one of them is a jewel,” he 
maintains, 

Opportunity Day is best explained as a time 
for the student to cover himself with glory. 
Every Friday each pupil is to have prepared 
some form of literature, or experience, that 
would be interesting to the class. The time to 
speak is signified by the teacher’s saying, “Go- 
ing, going, gone.” The whole period gives the 
student a chance for an extra “A”, With this 
system being purely voluntary, many feel that 
they can not do a good job, or, frightened on 
looking down at the faces, they won’t get up to 
speak. However, very soon this sytem of Op- 
portunity Day wins, and the students look for- 
ward to an entertaining, enjoyable, and thor 
oughly educational period of oral English. 
PHYLLIS ALLEN, Central High School, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 

OUR PRINCIPAL’S CABINET 
SERVES AS CLEARINGHOUSE 

The Principal’s Cabinet of Shawnee High 
School, Lousiville, Ky., is an advisory group 
that meets, on call, to discuss matters of interest 
and importance to the entire school. 

It does not legislate or render decisions. The 
Cabinet serves as a clearinghouse, hearing all 
opinions on a question and making suggestions 
to the faculty and to the two student councils. 

Its members are as follows: The principal; 
the assistant principal; the dean of girls; the 
president and vice-president of the junior coun- 
cil; the president and vice-president of the sen- 
ior council; one member of the president’s club 
(grades 7, 8, 9); one member elected from the 
homeroom councilors (grades 10, 11, 12): one 
member elected from the junior student body; 
the sponsor of the junior council; and, the spon- 
sor of the senior council. 

Any group or individual in the faculty, the 
administration, or the student body may request 
a meeting of the Principal’s Cabinet to discuss 
a problem considered of school-wide interest 
The individual requesting a meeting of the Cab- 
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inet may attend that meeting as a visitor, pre- 
senting his problem in person. 

The Cabinet has demonstrated its value in 
many ways. It is a useful supplement to the 
work of the junior and senior student councils 
as well as other student participation groups. 
It is a link between students and faculty which 
promotes desirable co-operation. This some- 
what unusual organization seems to serve a real 
purpose in our school.—M. Nick ies, Shawnee 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 

“PEPPER” CLUB INDUCTION PROGRAM 

High school girls can plan and present serious, 
dignified, meaningful, and impressive programs. 
We proved this at Kent State University High 
School, Kent, Ohio, when the Pepper Club held 
its first induction exercises. Although this ser- 
vice club is several years old, there had never 
been an induction program. 

Soon after school opened, Mr. Ballard I. 
Brady, Director of the University High School, 
gave the Pepper Club girls permission to have a 
limited informal induction ceremony and a more 
formal evening service. The first part was 
planned at a meeting of the Club. The mem- 
bers formulated several rules of action for the 
pledges to follow for four days. A special com- 
mittee was appointed to plan the formal cere- 
mony. As a central theme, they took the seven 
letters of “Peppers” and made each represent 
a qualification for membership. These desirable 
attributes were: poise, efficiency, pep, patience, 
enthusiasm, religion, and sincerity. Seven girls 
were chosen to represent the seven letters. Each 
wrote a short talk explaining the qualification 
she represented. 

The induction service was held by candle- 
light in the Kent State Training School auditor 
ium. Large letters spelling “Peppers” were 
pinned on the curtains. The members all wore 
formal dresses. To create the right mood, quiet 
music was played on the piano before the serv- 
ice began. 

The program opened with the reading of the 
Old Testament description of a good wife, Pro- 
verbs, 31:10-31. Then the group sang “Tell 
Me Why.” After this the seven girls represent- 
ing the Pepper letters walked on the stage and 
gave their talks. After a vocal solo, the inductees 
rose and repeated the Pepper pledge which was 
written for the ceremony. Next came a piano 
solo, the poem “If for Girls,” and the closing 
song “The Lord’s Prayer.” After the service, 
there was a short social hour with refreshments 
for members and guests. The success of the 
program caused the constitution to be amended 
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requiring an induction program each year,— 
Lucy AMNER, Kent State University High School, 
Kent, Ohio. 


LITERARY-MINDED STUDENTS 
DEVELOP PROJECT 


West Senior High, Madison, Wisconsin, has a 
group of lgterary-minded students who have 
found an outlet for their energies by making 
surveys and writing about student interests 
and school activities. Last year the English de- 
partment carried on a writing project which 
stimulated much interest among these amateur 
writers. 

The first step in beginning the project was 
to interview teachers and administrators to dis- 
cover what they thought would make valuable 
source material for our literary endeavors. 
Then, selecting projects which offered most in 
writing experience, we organized those interest- 
ed in writing into small groups. Each was as- 
signed to one project. Information for the pap- 
ers came from interviews, research, observa- 
tion, and tabulation of questionnaires which were 
distributed. 

Four student surveys were made—pupil read- 
ing of newspapers and magazines; pupil habits 
in listening to the radio; and boys participation 
in school athletics. The questionnaires distribut- 
ed in these surveys were supplemented by per- 
sonal interviews. Much interesting information 
was brought to light which formed the basis 
of several published articles and papers. 

Two groups of students worked on publicity 
projects for the yearbook and the operetta. An- 
other compiled a history of the school. One com- 
mittee tried to prepare readable information on 
the use of the school library, and some pupils 
prepared a report of the services of the guidance 
department. 

Other projects in the planning stage at the 
time this was written include a study of the ex- 
tent of the use of the school library in extra- 
curricular activities, what advice successful 
graduates of the high school have to offer pres- 
ent students, student participation in community 
civic activities, and occupational interest of sen- 
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jors—MILLIE Murpuy, West Senior High School, 
Madison 5, Wisconsin. 


SENIOR HIGH BOYS CONSTRUCT 
OSCILLOSCOPE FOR CLASS USE 


Did you ever wonder what different shapes of 
sound waves you could pattern with your voice? 
Recently in the New Cumberland, Pa., high 
school physics laboratory, two senior boys con- 
tructed a machine by which one can see his 
wave shapes. This machine is known as an 
oscilloscope. 

Under the direction of the physics instructor, 
these boys assembled the machine with utilized 
war surplus parts and used-parts of electrical 
apparatus. They constructed the machine with- 
in several weeks, during study periods and after 
regular school hours. 

The physics class has used this instrument in 
the study of the characteristics of sound waves 
by actually seeing the waves forms traced on 
the five-inch cathode ray tube or “screen.” Oth- 
er uses of the oscilloscope are: Observation of 
electrical circuit phenomena such as the wave 
shapes of alternators, transformers and oscilla- 
tors, the study of electric sparks and condenser 
discharges. In radio testing, it is excellent for 
the measurement of modulation, adjustment of 
receivers and transmitters, and for tracing va- 
cuum tube characteristics. 

According to the science teacher, a similar in- 
strument with accessories and slightly more re- 
finement of construction, would cost more than 
$200. New Cumberland High’s “scope” cost 
about $20. The low cost is attributed to the 
fact that bargains in war surplus materials were 
obtained and that various circuits were changed 
to accommodate available parts. For instance, 
the large. cathode ray tube, which normally costs 
$18, was purchased for $1.85. 

One boy contributed a small transformer, and 
the other co-builder conduced several minor 
parts. Part of the amplifying system of the 
high school auditorium was also used in con- 
junction with the apparatus. 

Exhibited during the annual Art Exhibit, 
guests were able to “see their voices,” distinguish 
the regular wave forms of high and low notes, 
soft and loud notes, musical tones, and see the 
irregular patterns made by noise.—MaAry LOovulIsE 
FROWNFELTER, New Cumberland High School, 
New Cumberland, Pa. 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES RELATED 
IN RADIO PROGRAMS 


Washington High School of Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, is on the Air! With this announcement 
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and the playing of the school’s song, each Sat- 
urday a program begins in our city which is 
entirely the product of student initiative and 
originality. 

The programs started in September 1944, 
and have become a popular tradition of the 
school. A project of the dramatic and speech 
department, at first the programs were present- 
ed each Wednesday from 5:15 to 5:30 over a 
local radio station. Once a month the journalism 
club took over the program to present news 
and interviews concerning happenings at the 
school. Later, the time was changed to Satur- 
day at 1:30, and this year has become a half- 
hour long. The first fifteen minute period is of 
a dramatic nature, roundtable, or discussions 
by the speech department; the last fifteen min- 
utes by the Orange and Black, school newspaper, 
consists of interviews and news about school. 

Procedure for the programs follow a regular 
plan or pattern: arrangements are made with 
the local radio director for time; scripts are 
written by students; participants are selected; 
and several rehearsals are held before the actu- 
al broadcast, so the timing will be accurate. No 
charge is made by the local station, as school 
productions make good public service features. 
There are no sponsors except the school organi- 
zations. 

In the dramatic part of the programs, stu 
dents have dramatized (complete with sound 
effects): “The Chimes,’ by Dickens; “Con 
Graeger’s Legacy,” by Lever; “Dr. Heidegger’s 
Experiment,” by Hawthorne; and numerous or- 
iginal skits. Speech groups have held discus- 
sions on almost every current topic of interest 
to student and the public at large. Topics such 
as social behavior have been emphasized on sev 
eral programs. Such drives as those of the 
Red Cross and Community Chest have furnished 
ideas for programs. Timely roundtables featur- 
ing the work of the local Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation have been held. Various school organiza- 
tions such as the student council have used the 
broadcasts as a medium for acquainting patrons 
with their work. The high school annual, de 
clamation winners, book review contest winners, 
poetry winners, monitors, editors, athletes, and 
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musicians have all had a part in the radio ser- 
ies. 

“News and Interviews,” conducted by the 
staff of the school paper, makes an attempt to 
place before the radio audience activities and 
departments in the school which will enlighten 
parents and the community about school life. 
These interviews are not always entirely seri- 
ous but bring out a few of the lighter aspects 
of education as well. During the summer vaca- 
tion, dramatic productions are continued as a 
part of the recreational program for young peo- 
ple of the town.—Mnkrs. L. O. RIKANSRUD, Journal- 
ism Adviser, Washington High School, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. 

BOYS’ CHEF CLUB 

Yes, our boys can cook! It is said that the 
world’s best chefs are men, and the Bloomfield, 
New Jersey, Junior High School is doing its 
best to help the male sex maintain this reputa- 
tion. 

When the odors from cookies, spaghetti sauce, 
and meats began to permeate the halls of our 
new school, the appetites of many boys became 
uncontrollable. To keep them from breaking into 
that most feminine sanctuary, the homemak- 
ing department, a Boys’ Chef Club was formed 
with a membership limited to twenty boys and 
one teacher. Now, there are two separate groups 
of twenty members each and two home econom 
ics teachers to guide their culinary pursuits. 

These boys take up the study of cooking with 
far more enthusiasm than is shown by many 
girls. Each group has separate meetings twice 
a week. During the first meeting each week, 
they learn tables of measurements and equiva- 
lents, copy recipes, plan menus, and are intro- 
duced te simple cooking rules. The second meet- 
ing takes place in the modern, very well-equip- 
ped kitchens. The boys are divided into groups of 
four to a kitchen, where they put into practice 
what they planned during the previous meet- 
ing. At first, they become acquainted with 
kitchen utensils, rules for keeping their kitch- 
ens clean, and different methods of cooking. 
Later, they learn how to set tables correctly, 
how to be efficient hosts, how to cook foods to 
save their nutritive values, not to open oven 
doos too often, and many other useful cooking 
aids. 

Their first cooking experiences are with sim- 
ple dishes. After they have mastered this art, 
they learn how to plan and cook well-balanced 
meals, and they need no prompting to eat their 
own cooking. The boys are not permitted to 
sit down to eat, however, unless the tables have 
been set correctly, and they have taken off their 
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aprons. Wearing an apren does not make a “sjg. 
sy” of them, for many of these boys belong to 
the school athletic teams. 

These boys make out their own market lists 
and attend to the purchasing of the products 
to be prepared. During Christmas time, they 
make fruit cakes and cookies which they wrap 
attractively in cellophane before presenting them 
to their mothers. They take great pride in their 
cooking, and there is a great deal of competi- 
tion among the separate kitchens. 

The great test of their skill comes in prepar- 
ing for a luncheon to which the principal and 
members of the faculty are invited. They set 
the tables attractively, plan, cook, and serve 
the meal. 

The Chef Club has proved so successful that 
cooking will be offered to ninth grade boys as 
an elective subject. The social and practical 
values boys have derived from the club’s ac. 
tivities are innumerable. They gain a sense of 
discrimination, good taste for the finer things of 
life, and a greater appreciation of good foods 
and the amount of labor that goes into cooking. 
They are well on their way to becoming the 
gourmands of the future!—THeERESA CALATI, 
Bloomfield Junior High School, Bloomfield, New 
Jersey. 


“CHARM CLUB” TEACHES SOCIAL 
GRACES TO TEEN-AGE GIRLS 

One of the most vexing problems of school and 
community is to find suitable activity for those 
girls who are beginning to find a real interest 
in the so-called social graces. You sometimes 
find this group chatting earnestly about the ap- 
pearance of other girls, older women, or the ac- 
tress in the latest movie. Their main interest in 
life seems to be to make themselves attractive 
to their friends of both sexes. Often this idea 
leads them to imitate others, with a tendency to 
overdo, and with many peculiar results. 





BOWS and ARROWS 


targets, faces, supplies and ma- 
terials of all kinds. Make your 
own in the wood shop; THE 
FLAT BOW book tells how, Tic 
Materials for 12 lemonwood 
bows, ball of hard flax, neces- 
sary metal tips, colored nocks, 
cedar shafts milled to fit tips 
and nocks, ground base feathers 
for 100 good arrows, plus plenty of extra for re- 
pairs and we include The Flat Bow Book free. 
Price only $29.75 F. O. B. Lima, Ohio or prepaid for 
$31.75 (Rocky Mountain area $37.75): Semi-finished 
lemonwood bow staves furnished for $12.00 addi- 
tional. Our new 1948 catalogue is free—ask for it 
now. 

EXTRA PROMPT DELIVERY—NO WAITING— 
NO ALIBIS 

INDIANHEAD ARCHERY MANUFACTURING CO. 

Box 308 SA Lima, Ohio 
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Many of these girls cannot get the guidance 
needed from their homes, and the school’s activ 
ity program can serve a real purpose here. It 
may also be noted that a social situation as pro- 
vided by the extra-curricular program may af- 
ford a better atmosphere and setting for teach- 
ing social graces than the closed circle of the 
home; keeping in mind, of course, that capable 
direction of the group must be maintained. 

An activity which leans toward a natural in 
terest has the basic principle of spontaneity. The 
“Charm Club” which will be outlined here fol- 
lowed the above pattern in its inception. A\l- 
though the idea was developed as a recreation 
center activity, it is of the type which might add 
much to any extra-curricular program. 

The particular center has a number of girls 
who were not really interested in much of what 
went on in the regular program. However, 
they attended many of the activities, and the 
sponsors in checking their interests found the 
situation described in the first paragraph above. 
Our first venture was to provide magazines and 
other materials and hints of interest. Slowly but 
surely the idea resolved itself into an organiza- 
tion with regular meetings at the suggestion of 
the girls. The group was composed mostly of 
girls of high-school age, but some from the ele- 
mentary schools were permitted to participate. 

The Club met on regularly scheduled days 
with an attendance record being established. The 
opportunities for a widening scope can readily 
be seen. Included under these topict were: Poise, 
personality, attaining a winsome smile, the art 
of walking, proper use of cosmetics, and select- 
ing ensembles. It should be noted that the ac- 
tivity was not confined to discussion. Following 
up the discussions were the practice sessions for 
applying the principles discussed. 

Although confined to a particuler group and 
interest, this activity seemed to meet all the re- 
quirements of a good club. Notable among these 
were: 1) It contained the element of natural in- 
terest. 2) It introduced pupil activity. 3) It 
could be broadened to include other interests. 
4) It stimulated the idea of good judgment in 
its sphere. 5) It encouraged proper use of lei- 
sure time. 6) It helped develop leadership qual- 
ities. 


In reporting this activity to the public a lead- 
ing newspaper of New Jersey described it as be- 
ing unique. It might be added that here was an 
activity that made sense to the participants. The 
Charm Club, one of the most interesting activi- 
ties of the recreation center of Hawthorne, 
New Jersey, might be suggestive of an extra- 
curricular activity which should meet the needs 
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of many teen-age girls—ANTHONY C. ARDISE, 
Adjustment School, Paterson, New Jersey, who 
together with Mrs. Ida Verteri Gorab, another 
teacher in the Patterson Public Schools, are for- 
mer sponsors of the Charm Club. 


HI-Y AND GIRL RESERVES 
HOLD YOUTH CONFERENCES 


An annual event which has become very pop- 
ular at Manhattan, Kansas, Senior High is the 
Youth Conference, held during the second sem- 
ester and sponsored by the Hi-Y and Girl Re- 
serve organizations. 

Each year the cabinets of these two groups in- 
vite a prominent minister from a town away 
from Manhattan to be guest speaker for the Con- 
ference. An effort is made to choose a man who 
has done outstanding work in helping youth 
groups, and who has a definite feeling for the 
problems of youth. 

The Conference lasts for two days and in- 
cludes assemblies, private conferences, and a 
forum. On the first day, the guest speaker ap- 
pears in a combined meeting of the Girl Re- 
serves and Hi-Y, and on the second day he 
speaks at an all-school assembly. During both 
days, any student who desires may have a pri- 
vate conference with the minister, and is ex- 
cused from class for the appointment. 

Immediately after school on one day of the 
Conference, a forum is held at which no teach- 
ers attend. Some of the questions are written 
and have been handed in during the day; others 
are asked from the floor. The questions cover 
nearly all phases of teenage life and are gener- 
ally about some problem which has been both- 
ering the student. The visiting minister an- 
swers the question as thoroughly as he can, in- 
vites discussion from the floor, and sums up all 
the points in a logical conclusion 

Following is part of an article in our school 
paper which deals with the forum: 

“Questions ranged from ‘Is a college educa 
tion necessary?’ to ‘How can a girl refuse a boy 
a good-night kiss politely, without hurting his 
feelings?’ Authors of most questions seemed 
concerned with boy and girl relations. 

“It was decided that dating was both a privi- 
lege and an obligation on the part of both boy 
and girl Dates (in high school) should be 
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considered as an excellent means of having a 
good time, however, and not entirely an obli- 
gation. 

“Please define a ‘good time,’ ” immediately 
retorted a student. 

“A good time consists of having fun—as much 
of it as possible— during the date, but a type of 
fun that you can look back on thirty years from 
now with pleasure, not regret. An excess of af- 
fection, of passionate wooing and petting are not 
required for popularity or for a good time. Such 
traits in the character of your date are not only 
superfluous but unnecessary and undesirable.” 

The Youth Conference project has been pop- 
ular and successful in Manhattan High School. 
Students and teachers alike approve of it. It has 
helped to solve grave problems for some of the 
students, and for others, it has helped to give 
them a clearer and straighter outlook on life.— 
RutH BENNETT, Senior High School, Manhattan. 
Kansas. 

EVERY NEW STUDENT TAKES 
SCHOOL CITIZENSHIP TEST 


Every new student of John Hay High, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, takes the school citizenship test with- 
in the first six weeks of the semester. This test 
is planned by the Director of the Student 
Council, who also sees that all the necessary in- 
formation is available so that no one who is in- 
terested need fail. 

The outline of study for the test follows: 

I. Names 


1. You should know the names of the princi- 
pal, the assistant principals, the faculty members 
in charge of the Annex, the vocational director, 
and the homeroom advisers. 

of the day? 

2. You need also to learn the names of cer- 
tain student leaders such as the Student City 
Manager, the members of his cabinet, officers 
of the Student Council, the editor of The Led- 
ger, the president of the Lovejoys, and the head 
of the corridor guards organization. 

II. Rules 

You should be able to answer these ques- 
tions: 

1. What is our general traffic rule? 

. What is the rule for stairway traffic? 

. Where do you report for a tardy permit if 
you are late during the first four periods 

of the day? 

4. Where do you report for a tardy permit if 
you are late for any period after the 
fourth? 

5. What procedure do you follow if you know 
ahead of time that you will wish to be ex- 
cused early? 
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6. What are our lunchroom rules? 

7. Where do you spend half of your lunch 
period in case you do not go to the movies? 

8. How could you get permission to go home 
for lunch? 

9. What are our auditorium rules? 

10. What rules should you observe in all study 
halls? 

11. If you are not due for class until the sec- 
ond hour, but reach the building ahead of 
time, where do you wait? 

12. Does the foregoing rule apply to all other 
periods? 

13. How do you obtain a permit to leave 
school if you become ill during the day? 

14. Where can you get permission to use the 
public telephone? 

15. When and where do you buy tickets for 
the noon movies? 

16. Who could give you permission to change 
your program—to drop a subject or add 
one? 

17. Who will advise you on all questions relat- 

_ ing to your program? 
III. Odds and Ends 


1. Where is the Lost and Found Service? 

2. Who nominates a Student City Manager? 
Who passes on the nominees? Who finally 
elects him? 

3. What is the chief work of the corridor 
guards? 

4. What is the work of the Lovejoys? 

5. What are the names of the standing com- 
mittees of the Student Council? 





QUIVERA SPECIALTIES CoO. 


CHARLES E. Burt, PH. D., Mar. 


4010 West 21st St., 


Golden Hamsters $2.75 pair. 


Topeka, Kansas 


Raising Ham- 
sters for Science $2.00. Free leaflet “School 
Hamsters” and School and Hobby Catalog on 
Alligator $2.50. 


Mealworms 50c hundred. 


request. Chameleon 25c. 
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INTRAMURAL ATHLETIC PROGRAM 


The Intramural Athletic program at Gales- 
burg, Illinois, Senior High is primarily recrea- 
tional. It attempts to provide both boys and 
girls with the opportunity of participating in 
activities that are satisfying and contribute to 
the individual’s welfare as well as the welfare 
of society. The program is an integral part of 
school life. 


Galesburg High School does have an extensive 
interscholastic sports program but, neverthe- 
less, there are a large number of boys who are 
not good enough to make the various athletic 
squads. The Intramural program is open to all 
boys regardless of athletic ability and scholastic 
achievements. Co-recreational activities have 
been made available for as many high school 
youth as possible. Such experiences make for a 
more worthy use of leisure time and a more 
satisfactory boy-girl relationship. 


The entire program is organized and managed 
with the help of the students so that they will 
benefit physically and socially. The principle— 
“Adult supervision but student management”— 
has been practiced throughout the entire calen- 
dar of Intramural sports. 


It is the purpose to make the Intramural pro- 
gram so interesting that every student will want 
to take part in some activity. Ribbons are a- 
warded to winners in the various types of com- 
petition, and recognition is given those who es- 
tablish new intramural records in various sports. 


The Intramural Athletic and Recreation pro- 
gram tries to take care of individual differences 
and needs by sponsoring many types of both in- 
dividual and group athletic activities. This 
past year thirty-one intramural sport events 
were offered to the students of our high school. 
Twenty intramural sports were held right after 
school from 4 to 6 o’clock; 8 in the evening 
from 7 to 9; two from 5:30 to 7:00; and one 
during class time. Below is a list of the intra- 
mural sports and the type of competition which 
was carried out in Galesburg Senior High School 


Boys’ Volleyball 
Co-Recreational Vol- 
leyball 


WINTER SEASON 


Wrestling 

Sophomore Basketball 

Junior Basketball 

Senior Basketball 

All-School Basketball 

Free-Throwing 

Boys’ Recreational 

Swimming 

Boys’ Bowling 

Co-Recreational Bowl- 
ing 


SPRING SEASON 


Water Polo 

Handball (Singles) 

Handball (Doubles) 

Decathlon 

Softball 

Track 

Co-Recreational Tennis 

TYPE OF 

COMPETITION 


Consolation Tourna- 
ment 

Straight Elimination 
Tournament 

Straight Elimination 
Tournament 

Straight Elimination 
Tournament 

Consolation Tourna- 
ment 


Consolation Tourna 
ment 
Double Round Robin 
Ringer Tournament 
Ringer Tournament 
Consolation Tourna- 
ment 
Straight Elimination 
Tournament 
Single Round Robin 
Double Elimination 
Tournament 
Consolation Tourna- 
ment 
Straight Elimination 
Tournament 
Single Round Robin 
Double Round Robin 
Double Round Robin 
Straight Elimination 
Tournament 
Ringer Tournament 
No Competition 
Interclass Meet 
Single Round Robin 
Single Round Robin 
Single Round Robin 
Consolation Tourna- 
ment 
Double Elimination 
Tournament 
Individual Champion- 
ships 
Double Round Robin 
Interclass Meet 
Consolation Tourna- 
ment 


This past year, out of some 500 boys in the 











during the year of 1947-1948: 


FALL SEASON 


Golf 

Horseshoe Pitching 
(Singles) 

Horseshoe Pitching 
(Doubles) 

Boys’Ping Pong 
(Singles) 

Boys’ Ping Pong 
(Doubles) 

Co-Recreational Ping 


January, 1949 


Pong (Doubles) 


Soccer-Football 

Boys’Archery 

Co-Recreational Arch- 
ery 

Boys’ Badminton 
(Doubles) * 

Boys’ Badminton 
(Singles) 

Co-Recreational Bad- 
minton (Doubles 


high school, 381 or 74 percent, actually partici- 
pated in the intramural program. Response from 


all the student body has been gratifying. The 
program was effective and we regard it as an 


indispensable part of the training and experience 
provided our young people.—CHARLEs J. BEDNAR, 
Director of Intramural Program, Galesburg Sen- 
ior High School, Galesburg, Illinois. 








UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA, Vermiltion 
DRAMATICS TEACHERS 


Summer Theatre Workshop 
2 Sessions — 1949 
Full Graduate Credit 

Write: .Dr. Warren M. Lee 
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people grouped about the stage. A weird drum 
beat, coming from a drummer placed in the 
midst of the centrally located group stirred . a 
young negro woman into a voodoo dance, soon 
accompanied by a lad in tattered clothing. Ab- 
ruptly the beat ends, the dancers drop to the 
floor. 

Mystically a piano backstage immediately 
starts the melodious strains of “Summertime.” 
The group hums; slowly the clear voice of a girl 
sings the verse. Suddeniy a small pickaninny 
jumps up and to the same song does a clever 
ballet. 

The second scene opens with a colored girl 
crossing the stage and questioning the group. 
Then as the melody to “The Man I Love” begins 
on the piano, she “talks to music,” making the 
scene definitely unusual. 

Another pickaninny picks up the tune of “Dark 
Town Strutter’s Ball,” and does an amusing 
dance. 

Quickly changing the setting, the stage holds 
only a piano and a trap set for the third scene. 
Musicians, dressed appropriately in “black-face’”’, 
take their place. In lively tempo, “Boogie Woo- 
gie” with true Harlem style echoes through the 
auditorium. 

The fourth scene requires a new background, 
so to unite the program and fill the space with 
entertainment, the curtains are closed and a young 
negro trumpet player struts before them with 
the spotlight on him. Stopping at the center of 
the stage, he immediately begins to play a blues 
number. 

As the piece ended, instantly the curtain 


opened and a pantomime skit was presented. 


Named “Miss Personality,” the act involved col- 
ored people in many situations. Many of the sit- 
uations were amusing, but the negro dialect, 
dances, and folk songs made the act very inter- 
esting. The purpose of the act was to give a true 
picture of the negro personality. 


The final scene on the program included the 
entire cast humming the melody of “I’ve Got 
Plenty of Nothing” as an unnoticed lad, who as- 
cends the platform placed in the center of the 
stage, begins the lyrics in a majestic manner. A 
tap dancer gaily illustrates the words with mo- 
tions. 





Boxing as a Scholastic Activity 
(Continued from page 159) 


ducted highly successful boxing programs 
on an intercollegiate basis for 12 years. 
Mr. Sirutis reports that the only injuries 
suffered by his boys during that time were 
the usual minor bruises. 


JaNuary, 1949 


Unquestionably there is a slight ele- 
ment of danger attached to the sport of 
boxing. However, the danger is less than 
in most other body contact sports. If 
the physical educator justifies body con- 
tact sports to any degree, then he must 
justify boxing to the same extent. 


In spite of the recognition given to the 
place of boxing, many athletic directors 
have been eliminating boxing from their 
programs. To one who is familiar with 
the activity, the reluctance on the part 
of these directors to sponsor boxing pro- 
grams is easily understood. There is 
no other field of athletics that our trained 
physical educators know so little about— 
in which the lack of trained personnel is 
so great. 


A phy sical director would not consider 
assigning a teacher to coach football or 
basketball wha has not participated in 
the activity himself. They must be very 
careful to do the same for boxing. A most 
difficult and important responsibility of 
an administrator is to select a well quali- 
fied boxing coach. This is where the prob- 
lem lies. Men who have the proper box- 
ing background rarely have the educa- 
tional requirements necessary to teach, 
and those men who are qualified to teach 
rarely have enough experience in boxing 
to conduct a successful program. 

The leaders in the field of Physical Edu- 
cation should give recognition to the place 
of boxing in the curriculum, and demand 
that our teacher-training institutions turn 
out men fully qualified to carry on a pro- 
gram that will thus help to achieve the 
aims of education. 





“Jumping” Gymnasiums! 

NISSEN TRAMPOLINE (Ree. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
lends a relaxing zest to gym and recreation 
pours. Learn the bounding, joyous sport of 
TRAMPOLINING. Indoor and outdoor models 
Write for FREE literature. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


200 A Avenue NW 








Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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4th St., Greenville, Hlinots 


























Com ed. y Cues 


Three slightly deaf men were motoring from 
London in an old noisy car, and hearing was 
difficult. As they were nearing the city, one 
asked, “Is this Wembley?” 

“No,” replied the second, “this is Thursday.” 

“So am I, ” replied the third. “Let’s stop and 
have tea.” 





Once upon a time three bears were walking 
in the desert. 

Papa Bear sat on a cactus and said, “Ouch!” 

Mama Bear did likewise and said, “Oh!” 

Baby Bear sat on a cactus and said nothing. 
Just sat. 

Mama Bear turned to Papa Bear and said, 
“Gosh, I hope we’re not raising one of those 
Dead End Kids.”—North Carolina Education. 





CHANCE LEARNING 


“When was Rome built?” 
“In the night.” 
“Where did you learn that?” 


Teacher: 
Johnnie: 
Teacher: 


Johnnie: “Well, you said: ‘Rome wasn’t 


built in a day.’ ”—Selected. 





MIGHT BE THAT 
From a school boy’s essay: “A semicolon is 
a period sitting on top of a comma. Some think 
that the first time a semicolon was used was 
when some man did not know whether to use 
a comma or a period, so he used both of them 
together.”—Michigan Education Journal. 





MUTUAL 

It was Timothy’s first day at school. He 
walked up to the teacher’s desk and announced, 
“I ain’t got no pencil!” 

Shocked at his expression, the teacher ex. 
claimed, “Oh Timothy, I have no pencil!” 

A sympathetic look crossed the small boy’s 
face and he replied, “You ain’t neither? Well, 
we’re both in the same fix.” 





BOOKBIN DING 


Old Bibles rebound like new, regardless of con- 
dition. Magazines, Library and all types of 
bookbinding. Prompt service at reasonble prices, 
NORRIS BOOKBINDING CO. 
102 Nichols Avenue 
Greenwood, Mississippi 
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A BOOST! 


(ear (dil Bros, school Joe shirts 3 


ATT’N: SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


Buying direct from the manufacturer 
enables you to outfit your students at low 
cost. 

Excellent fund raising activity item 

Minimum Order — Three Dozen 
For Prices and Futher Information, 
Please Write Us 


WILLIAMS BROS. 
MIDWEST’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF LETTERED OUTERWEAR 


1405 West 15th Topeka, Kansas 
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